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INTRODUCTION 


fs seven articles in this issue are addresses presented before the 
Fifth and Sixth Conferences on Educational Policies held under 
the auspices of the Advanced School of Education, November 11, 1938, 
and February 22, 1939, on the general topic, How Should a Democratic 
People Provide for the Selection and Training of Leaders in the Various 
Walks of Life? 

At the November 11 Conference Professors Kandel, Hollingworth, 
and Thorndike presented what they considered to be the contributions 
of educational scholarship to the topic. These addresses were studied by 
a committee of laymen, faculty, and students* of which Professor R. 
Bruce Raup was chairman, for the purpose of drawing out issues in terms 
of which the Conference on February 22 was staged. Mr. Emery, Mr. 
Starr, Dr. Bates, and Miss Phillips were then asked to deal with these 
issues from the viewpoint of the area each represented (interests of 
business, interests of labor, interests of youth, and interests of women). 
It is of course understood that these addresses represent the opinions 
of the speakers and are in no way the result of deliberation on the part 
of members of the Conference. 


*The laymen were represented on the Committee by Mr. Mark Jones, Mrs. Lillian 
Gilbreth, and Mr. Cortlandt J. Langley; the faculty, by Professors John K. Norton, 
F. Ernest Johnson, Rudolf Pintner, and F. B. O’Rear; the students, by Mr. Richard 
Thursfield, Mr. Kenneth Norberg, Mr. C. W. McDermith, Mr. F. Deal Crooker, and 
Miss Bertha Friedman. 
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The issues drawn out by the Committee for the consideration of the 
Conference are given below. 


ISSUES SUBMITTED BY THE COMMITTEE 


“Leadership” has a variety of meanings in common use. Which of 
these meanings shall we have in mind as education for leadership is dis- 
cussed in the Lay Conference? Our committee proposes an answer to 
this question, an answer based on an important distinction which may 
be stated as follows: 

On the one hand, any individual who excels or ranks high in some 
field of human endeavor may be called a leader in that field (e.g., in the 
sciences and the arts), but his leadership may not take the form of devo- 
tion to others; he may concentrate on the achievement of objectives 
in his own field. For example, he may be a “leading” scientist or 
mathematician. 

On the other hand, an individual who uses his influence more directly 
with people in clarifying and directing their group purpose, decision, 
and action is a leader of another sort. As contrasted with the other type 
of leader mentioned, this type is conscious of his influence on people's 
conduct; he is intentionally exerting this influence. The “leading” 
scientist is intentionally bent upon achievement in his field and not upon 
leading people. 

Examples of the two types of leader would be Einstein—a “leading” 
physicist—and Lincoln, one who influenced intentionally a people’s 
judgments of what to think and do. 

The committee strongly recommends that the second of the two types 
of leadership be the subject for discussion in the Conference. They be- 
lieve that the predicament of democracy in our time calls for precisely 
this emphasis. 


SOME UNDERLYING THESES 


1. Everyone who discusses leadership does so with some more or less 
conscious conception of leadership, and this conception is one which is 
suited to some particular culture and society of which he is more or 
less conscious. 

2. A conference on leadership will do well, therefore, to bring such 
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conceptions to the surface and examine them. Otherwise discussion 
would surely be superficial and probably fruitless. 

3. In the Lay Conference, all participants will most probably wish 
their conceptions of leadership and society to be reconcilable with the 
democratic outlook. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE SPEAKERS 
WHO ADDRESSED THE FEBRUARY 22 CONFERENCE 


1. What use can be made of intelligence tests and other “objective” 
tests in the selection of leaders in the groups you represent? (See the 
November Conference addresses by Professors Thorndike and Holling- 
worth.) 

2. We hear it often contended that much stress on leadership is 
dangerous in a democracy; that leadership is exercised by almost all 
members of a group where freedom is prized, now one, now another 
leading as he is competent to lead toward a particular goal. What bear- 
ing has this, as you see it, upon the selection and special education of 
leaders? 

3. Should the schools or other agencies seek to discover and select at 
an early age (as suggested by the November Conference speakers) those 
who show superior qualities of intelligence and other traits, and provide 
for them special educational advantages with a view to future positions 
of leadership? Would this contribute to the needs for leadership as 
you see them? 

4- Should the young person who promises special competence for 
leadership be required to devote time and energy equally with others 
to “general” education and to working “up from the bottom”? (See in 
this connection the address by Professor Thorndike at the November 
Conference.) 
| 5. Is business so different in character and purpose from other social 
institutions and functions (e.g., political, educational) that its policies 
must be determined and executed in definitely less democratic ways? 

6. Are there fundamental differences between the interests of em- 
ployer, employee, and consumer-public that create a situation in which 
a democratic selection and a functioning of leaders is largely impossible? 

7- In view of the interdependence of employer, employee, and 
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consumer-public, how would you provide in your group a leadership 
with adequately broad social understanding and vision? 
8. Should leadership be elicited and encouraged through monetary 
rewards—larger salaries, scholarships, bonuses, etc.? 
9. What most important things do you think that educators should 
learn for their conduct of organized public education in America from 
experiences you have had with the emergence, choice, and training of 
leaders? 
Paut R. Morr 

Director, Advanced School of Education, 

Teachers College 


Leadership and Education in Other 
Times and in Other Lands 


By I. L. KANDEL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T IS appropriate that in the present crisis in the world’s affairs democ- 
racies should consider the problem of the selection and training of 
leaders in the various walks of life. The challenge which has to be faced 
today is whether a nation is to be dominated by a leader and a hierarchy 
formed and molded in his pattern and according to his will, or whether 
opportunities are to be provided for the emergence from the mass of 
abilities suited to the infinite variety of activities which make up modern 
society. Democracies, no less than other forms of political organization, 
are urgently in need of leaders, but the progress of democracies cannot 
be made dependent upon the leadership of a single individual; progress is 
possible only through that clash of minds which makes adaptation to 


changing needs and interests possible. 


QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 


The concept of leadership is at best elusive; with all the knowledge that 
the world has of leaders past and present it is still difficult to state cate- 
gorically what the qualities of leadership are. Degpite this uncertainty, 
however, in the history of education and in the edii@ational practices of 
the present, two requisites have always been recogitized as fundamental 
qualities for leadership—intellectual ability and eHatacter. Intellectual 
training and character formation have accordingly been the bases of the 
educational equipment which would enable an individual to make the 
most of the opportunities for leadership available to him. Such an educa- 
tion has always been selective but selection not only has been empirical 
and fortuitous—it has varied with the social and political conditions of 
time and place. Only in Plato’s theoretical discussions of the problem 
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and in our own day have suggestions been made that more scientific 
methods of selection of abilities be adopted. 

Plato would have the people in his ideal State organized on a functional 
basis with each individual engaging in those activities for which character 
and ability best suited him. “In the first place,” he wrote, “no two per- 
sons are born alike, but each differs from each in natural endowments, 
one being suited for one occupation, and another for another.” There 
must be division of labor and specialization. Plato’s psychological division 
of the people into classes it is not necessary to discuss; his psychology may 
be discarded, but his basic concept of selection and distribution is as 
sound today as it was when first formulated. Plato recognized the exist- 
ence of individual differences in natural endowments; he also recognized 
that the discovery of these differences must be made early and continu- 
ously through childhood, youth, and manhood. Even though vaguely, he 
seems to have anticipated the importance of the latter-day proposal of 
the cumulative record card. “You are aware,” he wrote, “that in every 
work the beginning is the most important part especially in dealing with 
anything young and tender,” but selection demands that individuals 
should be watched at every stage of their lives. With special reference to 
the selection of the future leaders he insisted equally on an early start, 
for “apparently it will belong to us to choose out, if we can, that especial 
order of natural endowments which qualifies its possessors for the guard- 
ianship of a state.” 


PATTERNS OF EDUCATION FOR LEADERS 


The qualities which he regarded as essential to leadership or guardian- 
ship in the state were pure reason and regard for the welfare of the state. 
The excellence of the guardian lies in pure reason and insight into truth, 
together with understanding of and love for his fellow citizens. The real 
leaders must be philosophers conscious of the purposes of their trust. The 
distribution of individuals according to their abilities and bent demands 
types of education most appropriate for their cultivation. For the leaders, 
the future philosophers, Plato outlined a course of education which 
included the traditional foundation in literature, music, and gymnastics, 
to which were added the mathematical-scientific subjects. The aim of 
the course was not wholly a life of retirement and contemplation, for 
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several of Plato’s students later became tyrants. It was only when the life 
of civic responsibility became impossible that the practical aim was for- 
gotten and contemplation, or the ivory tower, became an end in itself. 

Aristotle continued where Plato left off and formulated a concept of 
liberal education which more than any other definition placed its stamp 
on subsequent education. It was a definition which set up a distinction 
between an education in and for itself and mechanical subjects which do 
not make for the use and exercise of goodness. An education in the so- 
called liberal subjects served three purposes—it prepared for public life, 
it trained for a life of contemplation for its own sake, it trained the mind 
at the same time, and it set up a distinction between educated leaders and 
the uneducated masses. 

This was the inheritance left by Greek thinkers to future ages which 
tended to forget that the education of leaders was not completed, in the 
richest period of Greek city life, by school training alone but was fol- 
lowed by a period of informal apprenticeship in practical activities of 
public concern. 

The pattern of education for future leaders was derived from the 
Greeks on the theoretical side and in its organization from the Romans. 
Its characteristics were an emphasis on selection, on intellectual training, 
on character formation, and on physical development, although the last 
tended to be forgotten for many centuries. Had only the theory been 
taken over and the way been left open for such changes of content as 
changes of time and place demanded, the history of the content of 
secondary education would have been different. As it was, when the 
Church took over education for the preparation of the leaders that it 
needed, it developed a system and a curriculum which remained un- 
changed for nearly a thousand years, and when the change began to take 
place in the fifteenth century it represented a return not only to the 
classical pattern but to the content of classical literature as well. 

It was through an education of this kind that the leaders were trained 
and selected for “public service in Church and State” or, to quote one of 
the earliest Reformation ordinances (that of Saxony in 1528), “The 
clergy shall urge the people to send their children to school in order that 
there may be educated men able to teach in the churches and also to 
govern. ... A supply of men is needed not only in the churches but for 
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secular government as well, as is also according to the will of God.” |r 
was the same purpose, it will be recalled, which led to the founding of 
Harvard College. Learning and leadership went hand in hand. 

Education of this type provided the opportunities for the poor boys 
of ability to rise to positions of leadership through the Middle Ages and 
almost down to the close of the eighteenth century. The system was 
selective, but it was selective for only one type of leadership. The upper 
classes for a long time had their own type of education in the arts best 
suited to their own occupations, while the commercial and industrial 
classes received their training in a system of apprenticeship through 
which they might rise by their abilities to positions of leadership and 
influence. 


THE SELECTIVE AGENCY 


Secondary education, organized on the classical pattern, was the 
selective agency for the emergence of leaders to be trained subsequently 
in the universities. It would be a fallacy to assume, however, that the 
classical tradition continued through the centuries without attack and 
criticism. With the expansion of knowledge in new directions, and with 
the expansion of industry and commerce, demands began to be made for 
the expansion of education to meet the new needs. New types of second- 
ary schools were established, but the main stream, the traditional type, 
remained unaffected, and, as the nation-states were established and the 
need of public servants began to be felt, the traditional secondary school 
was given a position of preference as the institution for the recruitment 
of potential leaders. 

The secondary schools became more selective than ever. With the 
gradual increase in fees the poor and lower middle classes were virtually 
debarred from them; selection thus became selection from within a class 
and secondary education began in turn to be the mark of a class. Because 
of the special privileges conferred on graduates from the secondary 
schools, secondary education began to be sought after for the status that 
it carried with it. A special type of education began to be associated with 
special types of employment which promised security, promotion, ade- 
quate salaries, retiring allowances, and above all social prestige; at the 
same time this education became the prerequisite for professional careers. 
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Secondary education became selective because only those who could 
afford the fees could provide their children with it; it was selective in 
another sense because only those who had the ability to meet the stand- 
ards set could hope to survive to the end. A further change took place; 
down to the close of the eighteenth century the upper classes had in the 
main their own type of education usually under private tutors. As 
secondary education became officially the method of selection for future 
preferment at first for the public services and later for other services, the 
upper classes also began to send their children to the secondary schools. 
One result of this development was the rise of a distinction between the 
educated and the uneducated classes, between the leaders and the led, 
between class and mass. A man could become a leader by virtue of the 
particular type of education which he had had, and in England the par- 
ticular school which he had attended. Here and there, but more in Eng- 
land than in other countries, and especially after the opening of the 
present century, relatively poor boys of ability were given the oppor- 
tunity through scholarships to receive that education which might equip 
them for leadership. 


GROWING DEMOCRACY IN THE SCHOOLS 


As the sciences developed and made their contributions to new 
methods in industry and commerce, demands arose from the middle of 
the nineteenth century on for new types of education to meet the need 
of new types of competent leadership. The struggle for the moderniza- 
tion of the secondary school curriculum continued to the close of the 
century when in most countries the newer subjects of science and modern 
languages began to be tolerated in the secondary schools as affording an 
intellectual training somewhat similar in quality to the traditional sub- 
jects. The doors of the secondary school were opened a little wider but 
have never been thrown completely open as in the United States. There 
were, it is true, other types of institutions for specialized training—tech- 
nical and commercial schools—but, even after the establishment of such 
schools, opinion continued to favor a general education of the kind given 
in secondary schools as the basis for later specialization out of which the 


_ leaders might emerge. 


The situation has changed in all European countries since the War. 
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Whether the War made the world safe for democracy or not, it did at the 
time release a ferment of democratic ideals and one of these was a demand | 
for equality of educational opportunities, a situation already anticipated 
by Plato as an outcome of the close contact between the privileged and 
unprivileged on the battlefield. It was realized at this period that each 
country had a reservoir of talent untouched by an educational system 
which was built up on a distinction between class and mass. The result 
has everywhere been a movement for secondary education for all and for 
adaptation of education to differences of ability. While there has every. 
where been an increase in the enrollments of secondary schools, there is 
everywhere the fear that intellectual standards will be lowered and the 
best minds lost in a sea of mediocrity. Nevertheless it is true that even in 
England, which has a number of secondary schools in which fees have 
been abolished by the local authorities and others in which a percentage 
of the pupils receive free tuition, as well as an extensive system of scholar- 
ships and maintenance grants, there is still great maladjustment between 
ability and opportunity. The same is true in France where, according 
to a recent study, nearly sixty-four per cent of the pupils in secondary 
schools come from salaried and professional classes and only about ten 
per cent from wage-earning and farming classes. 

The crying need today appears to be some method whereby pupils 
can be selected for an education according to their abilities, but selected 
not from one social or economic group but from the population as a 
whole. There is also another urgent need and that is that potential leaders 
be not set aside from the rest; such a separation would only perpetuate 
the age-old distinction between the leaders and the led, between the 
educated and the uneducated. Certainly in a democracy intelligent leader- 
ship is impossible without a body of intelligent followers; as citizens and 
for the public good both need a common education so that both may 
understand the world in which they live and the problems to be met. 
Such a separation between leaders and led has already been adopted in 
Germany, where, in addition to the perpetuation of class distinctions in 
education, the potential social and political leaders are being selected 
from the whole of the younger generation to receive a socialized training, 
so that the supply of little Hitlers, little Goerings, and little Goebbels 
to lead a body of acquiescent followers in the ways of barbarism and 


brutality may not die out in Germany. 
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This is not the place for a discussion of types of curricula best suited to 
different abilities or as a preparation for different types of leadership that 
are needed today. All that can be said at this point is that there is con- 
siderable unrest on the subject in the minds both of laymen and of pro- 
fessional educators. The French at any rate have recognized the problem 
which has been succinctly stated in the question whether it is the function 
of an educational system to train a single élite or a variety of types of 
élites. The problem has been put in another way by Dr. C. Delisle Burns, 
who stated at an International Conference that “changes are going on 
around us and we still cling to the old idea that we must produce persons 
and treat them in the old way.” 

Whatever changes in curriculum may be developed, it is clear that for 
purposes of training for leadership it must be general in character, must 
develop sympathy for and understanding of the environment in which 
both leaders and followers must play their part, must impart an intellec- 
tual training and cultivate interests, and must provide the basis for moral 
training and ethical standards. The universally adopted requisite for 
leadership in the past as in the present in European countries has always 
been a general liberal education. Its importance has been recognized in 
recent years in England in the evidence given by leaders in business and 
industry to the Committee on Education and Industry; it has been equally 
recognized in this country in a statement made in 1930 in answer to the 
question, “What Does Industry Expect of Education?” by Frank B. 
Jewett: “We have relatively little use,” he said, “for detail technique 
acquired at the expense of more fundamental mind training. Business itself 
is quite competent to provide the details of training in the technique of its 
operations. True, it may be of some help to us in some directions to have 
boys and girls enter our ranks with a rudimentary knowledge of certain 
kinds of technique. . .. We do quarrel with you if you carry this kind of 
training too far in amount of diversity and so deprive your product of the 
capacity to advance in after-life for lack of suitable training of the mind, 
which you of the secondary schools alone have the opportunity to give.””? 


IDENTITY OF EDUCATION 


The danger that confronts this country is not that it is not providing 
equality of educational opportunities; the danger lies in the cult of medi- 


1 School and Society, Vol. 31, p- 419, March 29, 1930. 
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ocrity. No country has a stronger tradition of faith in education thay 
the United States; in no country is there more information available on 
individual differences of ability than in the United States; and yet with 
all the faith and with all the knowledge less is being done than elsewhere 
to give the best education to those who might do the most with it. A 
fallacious interpretation of democracy has tended to reduce equality of 
opportunity to identity of education; the danger which might result 
from such an interpretation was already anticipated a century ago by 
De Tocqueville and it is more true today than when the statement was 
first written: “A middling standard is fixed in America for human knowl- 
edge. All approach as near to it as they can; some as they rise, others as 
they descend. Of course, a multitude of persons are to be found who 
entertain the same number of ideas on religion, history, science, political 
economy, legislation, and government. The gifts of intellect proceed 
directly from God, and man cannot prevent their unequal distribution. 
But it is at least a consequence of what we have just said, that although 
the capacities of men are different, as the Creator intended they should 
be, Americans find the means of putting them to use which are equal.”* 

The educational situation in the past has been but a reflection of the 
social attitude toward the expert of which the American public has not 
yet rid itself; it is in danger of being influenced in the present by the 
effect of state action, and by the vast organization of business and indus- 
try in which individual ability may be lost in the mass. Protected security 
and promotion by seniority may destroy the initiative and ambition which 
are the mainsprings of leadership and produce the middling standard, 
which a historian ascribes to Australia as the product both of state action 
and of the urge for security. 

That democracies are more urgently in need of leaders today than ever 
before in their history is clear. But leadership implies selection and in a 
democracy selection implies equality of opportunity to be selected; and 
equality of opportunity can only mean the provision of education best 
suited to individual abilities. And these abilities must be discovered, 
watched, and fostered as early as possible if opportunity is to be provided 
for their emergence. Despite the American faith in education, we are still 


2De Tocqueville, A. Democracy in America, p. 66. New York, 1898. 
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far from having solved the problem of equalizing opportunities when, 
according to reports from various states, the number of good students who 
do not proceed from high school to college is as great as the number of 
poor ones who are admitted. Here it is obvious that in permitting such 
wastage society has failed to fulfill an obligation to itself and to the indi- 
vidual. Even though in France and England there is great maladjustment 
between ability and opportunity, many pupils of ability receive educa- 
tional aids from public and private funds that enable them to go through 
secondary schools and universities. 


What then can the history of education and present practices abroad 
contribute to a discussion on the training of leaders? Nothing more than 
a few assumptions that the selection of potential leaders is a function of 
education, that educational systems must devote attention to the selection 
of those who have ability and must provide that education which is best 
suited to that ability, and that such an education must train not only 
intelligence but also character. For the rest, the leader is the one who, be- 
cause of his native endowments and education, is able to make the most 
of the opportunities that come his way as well as to create those oppor- 
tunities. In the long run the benefit should accrue to society as well as to 
the individual. I know of no better summary than the brilliant statement 
of Professor Thorndike himself: “Doubtless, great ability will often 
manage to get education outside of schools or to get along without it, but 
those who can do so much for the world with so little are the very ones 
who should be given more. In the wars we are incessantly waging against 
disease, misery, depravity, injustice, and ugliness, we should not provide 
our best marksmen with the poorest weapons nor ask our bravest to fight 
with their naked hands.” * 

This statement by Professor Thorndike closes the circle which I began 
to draw in my opening remarks, for it is an elaboration of a statement 
attributed to Socrates that “the natures that give evidence of being the 
noblest are just those that most require education.” All that can be 
claimed from past experience and present practices is that education can 
make its contribution through the training of reason, judgment, insight, 


8“The Distribution of Education.” School Review, Vol. 40, p. 3, May, 1932. 
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and ability to recognize the new in the old—which means flexibility and 
adaptability of mind. Beyond that there are personal qualities which re. 
quire appropriate environments to bring them out. Given desirable qualj- 
ties of mind and personality individuals here and there will create their 
own opportunities for leadership, but in general leadership will emerge if 
the social, economic, and political organizations of a community are re. 
ceptive to its emergence and provide the conditions and opportunities that 
will enable it to perform its rightful function. 
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What We Know About the Early 
Selection and Training of Leaders 


By LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


We one opens the November issue of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, one sees on the first page, “Leaders 
Wanted.” This is the editorial of the present month, and well it may be; 
for the times cry out for leaders to guide the people safely in a world 
where, without vision, more people will perish in more different ways 
than have ever perished before. 

Those whose business it is to determine the exact meanings of words 
define “‘a leader” as “a person or animal that goes before, to guide or show 
the way, or that precedes or directs in some action, opinion, or movement. 


‘One who precedes, and is followed by others in conduct, opinion, or 


undertaking.” Leaders are, therefore, the chief determiners of social weal 
or woe, for they establish the direction and extent of social events. 

Dr. Kandel has reminded us of the age-long discussion carried on by 
reflective men, as to what a leader should be like. Qualifications in great 
variety have been suggested in the course of the ages. This variety of 
suggestions arises in part because so many different sorts of leaders are 
needed in life, and different thinkers have had different sorts in mind at 
different times. To discuss leaders is like discussing valuables: there are so 
many kinds of valuables that it is hard to circumscribe discussion of them. 

In one respect, however, there is uniformity in all thought about leader- 
ship. No one has ever advocated stupidity as a qualification for a leader. 
Stupidity may qualify a person to be a figurehead (an apparent leader). 
But with one accord it has been desired that the real leader, whether in 
business, science, practical arts, war, politics, learned professions, or other 
vital concerns, should be a true knower. Whatever may be his other qual- 
ities, if a person is stupid he will not be wanted as a leader. 
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SELECTION 


I shall begin therefore with intelligence as a criterion for the early 
selection and training of leaders. I shall do this for two reasons: first, 
because intelligence is agreed upon as an indispensable; second, because 
verifiable, quantitative knowledge now exists regarding this trait, while 
such knowledge does not yet exist as regards other fundamental traits of 
leadership. 

Our consideration of this subject today will differ radically from the 
discussions of antiquity, because since the lifetime of Alfred Binet there 
has been a “new thing under the sun.” This new thing is an instrument 
for selecting the intelligent in their early years, while schools still have 
the opportunity of teaching them. 

This is the great step forward in social science of which Plato’ dreamed 
in 400 B.c. Plato, you will remember, felt the need of identifying in their 
early years those who were qualified by nature to lead in the Republic, 
and he expressed his idea in these words: “We must watch them from 
their youth upward, and make them perform actions in which they are 
most likely to forget or to be deceived,* and he who remembers and is 
not deceived is to be selected, and he who fails in the trial will be re- 
jected. That will be the way?” 

Do dreams come true? Plato’s dream came true, in part at least, in Ao. 
1905 when Binet? published his first contribution to the measurement of 
the intelligence of children. Let us consider the coming true of the great 
Platonic dream. 

During the years immediately preceding 1905, three leaders of psy- 
chology, Spearman of England, Binet of France, and Thorndike of the 
United States, had devoted themselves to thinking about the nature and 
organization of intelligence. I offer no apology for bringing the names of 
these experts from the laboratory into the forum. All citizens who are 
charged with responsibility for public education should be thoroughly 
familiar with these names, because they stand for the beginning of a 
science of education. 


1 Plato, The Republic. Jowett’s Translation, third edition. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1928. (First published by Oxford University Press.) 

*In other words, give them tests. 

2 Binet, A. A Propos de la Mesure de l'Intelligence. Also, Méthodes Nouvelles pour le 
Diagnostic du Niveau Intellectuel des Anormaux. L’Année Psychologique, Vol. 11, 199 
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Building upon his own work, and that of others, it was Binet who 
rendered practicable for the first time in history the impersonal appraisal 
of the intelligence of school children. Binet said: “It seems to us that 
there is a fundamental faculty, the alteration or the lack of which is of 
the utmost importance for practical life.” It is this “fundamental faculty” 
which Binet called “judgment,” that we are now enabled to measure in 
young children, in order to seek out those fitted for the training of 
leaders. We can identify those who have at least “judgment,” in the 
degree required. 

This is not the time or the place for discussion of the techniques of 
mental measurement, but rather for the discussion of results. We are in- 
structed, in our topic, to speak of what we know. What, first, do we 
know about the selection of children who stand in the upper ranges of 
intelligence? Facts of much importance have been established since 1905. 

In the first place we have proved that children who rate in the top one 
per cent of the juvenile population in respect to “judgment,” as Binet 
called it, also possess much more frequently than others those additional 
qualities which thinkers have most frequently named as desirable in 
leaders. There is a strong probability that a child who rates as only one 
in a hundred for intelligence will also be endowed in superior degree with 
“integrity, independence, originality, creative imagination, vitality, force- 
fulness, warmth, poise, and stability.” 

In naming these traits I have named what are set forth by Harvard 
College* as the additional traits desired in those boys, already proved by 
tests to be highly intelligent, who are to receive National Scholarships. 
I believe no one would wish to delete from the list any trait thus stipu- 
lated. I would, however, add to it audacity, capacity for nonconformity, 
the love of beauty, and cold courage, as traits to cherish in leaders, al- 
though these traits are often uncongenial to teachers in the elementary 
school, and possibly to other educators. 

We find all these qualities in superior measure among highly intelligent 
children, according to the ratings of those who know them. If one would 
call for a mathematical statement of the likelihood of finding these traits 
in combination with high intelligence, we could give it. I may say that 


8 The Development of the Harvard National Scholarship Plan. Report of the Dean of 
Harvard College to the President of the University for the Academic Year, 1936-37. 
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the correlation coefficients hover around .50. This means that in selecti 
any child testing far up in the top one per cent, say at 160 I.Q. or above 
(100 1.Q. being par), there is far more than an even chance of having 
thus automatically selected a tall, healthy, fine-looking, honest, and 
courageous child, with great love of adventure and of beauty in his make- 
up. With a correlation so far from unity as .50, however, we cannot be at 
all certain of such a happy combination. We shall find a minority of cases 
where fine judgment is combined with an unstable temper, a crippled 
body, an ugly face, a ruthless disregard for others, malign chicanery, 
cowardice. (I would say there cannot be a very high intelligence without 
the love of beauty.) 

The second fact of essential importance to our discussion is this, that 
children who test in the top one per cent of the juvenile population at 
seven, eight, or nine years of age continue to test at the top of the popu- 
lation until and when they are full grown. We at Teachers College have 
witnessed this, following year by year a group of more than a hundred 
children of both sexes, first tested in 1922 in the public school admin- 
istered by Mr. Jacob Theobald.* These boys and girls are now twenty- 
five years old. The pageantry of development has passed dramatically 
before our eyes, as we made our annual measurements. We saw the obser- 
vation of Wordsworth verified: “The child is father to the man.” 

I could show you the charts and graphs, just like the charts and graphs 
that demonstrate the development of business, which prove these state- 
ments, but it would be tedious to you. We may content ourselves with 
saying that we can now identify at any point beyond the seventh year 
those who at twenty-one and thereafter will stand at the top of the adult 
population in this one important trait, capacity for knowing. We cannot 
identify them with much assurance as yet before they are seven, chiefly 
because the tests are not yet very well standardized at earlier ages. This 
is a point of technique into which we need not enter. Those who have 
worked for a quarter of a century in this field would unhesitatingly 
undertake to identify, at and beyond seven years of age, those children 
who will be the most intelligent persons of their generation. 

The third fact to which I shall refer is the finding of the truly enormous 


4 Theobald, Jacob. Report on Pupils of Two Special Opportunity Classes of Very 
Bright Children. Board of Education, 500 Park Avenue, New York City, 1929. 
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range of difference among children in respect to intelligence. Educators 
who have no firsthand, years-long knowledge of this matter, say, “Yes, 
of course, children differ, but not very much, do they?” 

The fact is that children of any age group—say, for instance, seven- 
year-olds—differ over such a wide range of capacity that it is actually 
one of the major problems of the psychological laboratory to devise 
scales of tests which will permit the least intelligent to register above the 
floor, while still being difficult enough at the top to keep the most in- 
telligent from going through the ceiling. Children differ in their attack 
on mental problems so widely that I do not believe it is possible for me 
to convey the range by mere word of mouth. In our school, to which I 
shall refer later, we have nine-year-olds who can understand geometry, 
and nine-years-olds who cannot yet learn to add three digits. Even at that 
we do not begin to cover the total range of nine-year-old thinking power, 
for we have no children in our school who are below 75 1.Q. (We have 
slow learning classes in our school also.) 

What therefore do we know about selection? We know that we can 
select in childhood those endowed with at least one indispensable quality 
of leadership, i.e., extraordinary intelligence. We know that this quality 
is very likely to have combined with it other essential qualities of a leader, 
but that this is not always the case. We know that the endowment of 
intellect is a permanent one, and that bright children do not become 
mediocre or dull as they mature. We know that the range of intellect 
among school children is simply enormous, and that this will still be the 
case when these children become adults. 

All of this knowledge has been gleaned since 1900, and it is a goodly 
amount. It is enough to modify education and social-economic procedure 
radically, if it becomes generally disseminated and accepted. These facts 
would be epoch-making, if applied to the limit of their power to apply. 
For a long time people will not believe them, will be afraid of them, will 
not know what to do about them, but in the end the truth will be ad- 
mitted and utilized, as everything is finally utilized that has power to 
bring order to human life. 

I have spoken now of the selection of leaders in their early years, on 
the basis of one and only one fundamental qualification. Having selected 
the highly intelligent, can we now go farther and select impersonally 
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from among them, those who have in highest degree the additional qualj- 
fications of a leader? The answer is, Not yet. We have devised at present 
no better instrument than fallible personal ratings for the appraisal of 
such traits as courage, honesty, loyalty, and the like. We are somewhat 
farther advanced as regards physical stamina, in that medical science and 
art can give us data which are better than mere personal guesses. Stature 
we can, of course, measure. 

Educational psychology works constantly to find ways of knowing 
how to identify these additional elements. It will be a long time before 
we advance to a point where we can measure these as well as we can now 
nieasure intelligence. Some of these additional qualifications are un- 
doubtedly as essential to leadership as intelligence is. A rascal, a coward, 
a liar, a tyrant, a panderer, a fanatic, an invalid, is not a desirable leader, 
no matter whether his I.Q. is 200. We must learn to select from the highly 
intelligent those who have the greatest number of additional qualifica- 
tions. We must learn what these additional qualifications are. One knows 
them when one sees them in action. For example, an eleven-year-old boy, 
of I.Q. close to 180, decided to run for the office of class president in the 
senior high school to which he had been accelerated. His classmates were 
around sixteen years of age. During the electioneering a proponent of a 
rival candidate arose to speak against the eleven-year-old; and he said, 
among other things, “Fellows, we don’t want a president in knee pants!” 

In the midst of the applause following this remark, the eleven-year-old 
arose, and waving his hand casually in the direction of the full-length 
portrait of George Washington on the wall, he said, “Fellows, try to 
remember that when George got to be the Father of our country he was 
wearing knee pants.” 

Our eleven-year-old was elected by a large majority. He gave evidence 
not only of an I.Q. of 180, but also of the additional qualities of political 
leadership in highest degree: audacity, presence of mind, good humor, 
grace, and, above all, the genuine desire to be a popular leader. He knew 
how to bridge, by a debonair gesture, the great gap between him and 
those to be led. 

I say this boy had qualities of political leadership. This limiting adjec- 
tive opens the large subject of the different kinds of leaders. Leaders of 
whom, and for what ends? Observation of children suggests that there is 
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a direct ratio between the intelligence of the leader and that of the led. 
To bea leader of his contemporaries, a child must be more intelligent, but 
not too much more intelligent, than those who are to be led. There are 
rare exceptions to this principle, as in the case we have cited. But, gen- 
erally speaking, a leadership pattern will not form, or will break up, when 
a discrepancy of more than about 30 points of I.Q. comes to exist between 
the leader and the led. 

This concept of an optimum which is not a maximum difference be- 
tween the leader and the led, has very important implications for selection 
and training. We cannot do more than point to it here, in passing. Among 
school children (as among the peoples of all times), the great intellectual 
leaders are unrecognized, isolated, and even ridiculed by all but a few, in 
the ordinary course of mass education. They can develop leadership of 
their sort only when placed in special classes. 

But we must turn now from selection to training. What education is of 
most worth for the leaders of thought and action? I suggest that at this 
point Plato dreamed in somewhat general terms. He concluded that music 
and gymnastics should constitute the basic curriculum for leaders (or as 
he called them “guardians”). It is not exactly clear to me what this 
“music” of Plato would be, in terms of modern times. Not music in our 
sense, certainly. Perhaps it would stand for literature and the arts. The 
question is: How shall we train the leaders of life? We must confess that 
we know far less of how to train them than we know of how to select 
them. The subject of training is so large that we can mention only a few 
of the most important considerations. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION 


First, we must take responsibility for their intellectual training. We 
must decide what they should know. On this point there has been very 
little intensive thinking since the time of Plato. One can scarcely find any 
exact formulation of thought on this subject published in the United 
States. Fritts and Gwinn,® in their recent book, make a clear statement 
of the necessity for giving the gifted child a wide horizon. They say: 
“The gifted child . . . needs to acquire a variety of skills, and learn a 


Pi te Frank and Gwinn, R. W. Fifth Avenue to Farm. Harper & Brothers, New 
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great deal about many subject matters, in order even to obtain any free. 
dom of choice of the subject matters on which he would concentrate.” 
Tildsley ® has called attention to the great waste of the mental power of 
highly intelligent pupils in the American secondary school, and has made 
concrete suggestions for conservation of these natural resources. 

At Public School 500, Manhattan, Speyer School,’ we have under in- 
struction two classes for elementary school children who test in the t 
one per cent for intellect, that is, at or above 130 intelligence quotient 
(1.Q.). These children learn all that the elementary school requires for 
its prescribed course, in less than one-half of the time allowed. All the 
rest of their time is left for an enrichment program, i.e., for a widening of 
their horizon. The Board of Education of New York, becoming aware 
of the facts we have been stating, determined to work out experimentally 
a curriculum of studies for these very rapid learners. 

Not really knowing how, but hoping and trusting, we have taken up 
our responsibility for developing a genuine education for these children. 
On the advice of Superintendent Benjamin B. Greenberg, the admin- 
istrative head of the school, the Board of Education of New York City 
has undertaken to put our effort into printed form, so that other edu- 
cators may try it, criticize and improve it, or perhaps reject it. 

In the first place it is reasonable that leaders should be well oriented in 
time and space. They should know where they are. They should know 
how the present came from the past, so that they may infer how the 
future will come from the present. They should be oriented in all tenses, 
past, present, and future. And they should understand as early as possible 
that the times change, and that human affairs do not remain static. 

Therefore, we are working out over a five-year period, what we call 
THE EVOLUTION OF COMMON THINGS. It would take too long to tell you 
about this plan in detail. An airplane is a common thing. How did we get 
it? A ship, an electric light, a refrigerator, a telephone, a locomotive, a 
bank, a hospital, glass, coins—all are common things. Did they exist from 
the beginning? If not, why not? How did they come to be? Who supplied 
them to mankind? 


6 Tildsley, J. L. The Mounting Waste of the American Secondary School. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1936. 

7 Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Founding of Public School s00: Speyer School.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 119-128, November, 1936. 
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The Board of Education has already published three units or areas of 
this work covered by our pupils: Aviation, Communication, and Trans- 
portation by Land. A fourth, l/lumination, is being printed. Food is being 
studied, from the standpoint of nutrition, under the supervision of Dr. 
Mary S. Rose. I cannot tell you of all the common things we shall study 
and have studied. I have cited a few fair samples. The children love this 
work. They pursue it endlessly, for at their age Who, Why, How, When, 
Where are constantly on their tongues. Their intellectual curiosity is 
insatiable, as any of their parents will tell you. The years from six to 
thirteen are the golden age of the intellect. 

Dr. Broadhurst, of our faculty, tells a story that shows how these 
young minds hunt things down to the last ditch. A tormented mother 
bought new goblets, being about to give a family dinner. When she had 
set the table, she sighed deeply, and calling her eight-year-old daughter 
in, said: “Look, Jennie, we have new goblets. The flowers on them are 
etched into the glass. I don’t know how etching is done, so don’t ask. 
Don’t ask where goblets came from in the first place or who named them 
goblets, for I don’t know. These came from Wanamaker’s. They cost 
fifty cents each. I bought exactly a dozen. They hold about half a pint 
each. The reason I did not buy colored ones is that they do not go with 
all of our dishes. These were delivered today. Now run along and get 
ready for dinner.” 

At dinner all went smoothly and Jennie was seen but not heard for 
quite a while. But in a pause her voice was raised, clear and insistent: 
“Mother, where are all our old goblets now?” 

Thus are their questions endless. 

No textbooks exist for the study of THE EVOLUTION OF COMMON THINGS. 
The children learn from trips, from museums, from special lectures, from 
the books of hobbyists, and from the films and pamphlets put out by 
business houses. Finally, they organize for themselves the knowledge 
obtained from these sources. The most helpful literature we have comes 
largely from the great businesses dealing in the “common things” being 
studied. The evolution of the telephone, of the electric light, of the type- 
writer, of locks and keys, of glass, of textiles, and of countless common 
things has been compiled by the firms manufacturing and distributing 
them. The evolution of railroads is a case in point, taught through the 
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great film made by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to celebrate its 
hundredth anniversary. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's 
series on Health Heroes is at this moment an important factor in our 

of the development of the medical profession. I could mention a hundred 
similar contributions by business houses if I had more time. Some of 
these are films, such as: “The World of Paper,” by General Electric; 
“Hello Around the World,” by the Bell Telephone Company; “Parch- 
ment Paper Making,” by the Kalamazoo Paper Company; “Magellan of 
the Air,” by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. Representative 
pamphlets are: “The Saw in History,” by the Disston Company; “His- 
tory of the Knife, Spoon and Fork,” by Reed and Barton; “Development 
of Furs as Clothing,” by Revillon Freres; “The Typewriter,” by the 
Remington Typewriter Company; and so forth. 

With THE EVOLUTION OF COMMON THINGS goes the study of the biog- 
raphies of the people who have made our civilization what it is today. Our 
pupils know well not only Abraham Lincoln and George Washington, 
but William Murdock, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Peter Cooper, Phineas 
Davis, Oliver Stevens, Henry Bessemer, George Westinghouse, Auer von 
Welsbach, Michael Faraday, Marie Curie, William Harvey, Charles 
Wheatstone, Alessandro Volta, William Caxton, Lee de Forest, William 
Thompson (Lord Kelvin), Samuel Pierpont Langley, Hiram Maxim, 
Charles Goodyear, and hundreds of others who have made our world 
what it is, but of whom the school child seldom or never hears in the 
ordinary course of events. 

We introduced one foreign language into our enrichment program, 
because these children will later be the ones who will conduct communi- 
cations between our country and other countries. We chose French, 
chiefly because we could have the services of a very fine teacher of 
French. Later, beyond the elementary school, our pupils can add to their 
equipment some other foreign language instead of the French they 
otherwise would study, and can finally have more means of communica- 
tion at their command than would otherwise have been possible. So 
French is a genuine enrichment, not just an anticipation of the high 
school curriculum. 

In the third place, for the eight among our fifty children whose 
intelligence quotients are above 170, we are giving special training in 
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disputation. This special project is under the supervision of Dr. Herbert 
A. Carroll. A training in forensics is here contemplated, covering the 
whole area of argument: argument with oneself, involving logic and the 
psychology of thinking; argument with others in private, involving eti- 
quette and the art of polite disagreement; argument in public, involving 
parliamentary law, the rules of order, the nature of evidence, and the art 
of the persuasion of crowds. 

These children are by nature very argumentative, and this project is 
soundly based on their psychology. Does it not constitute an essential 
feature of the training of leaders? I do not mean here that Dr. Carroll is 
training these children in empty scholasticism. He is letting them argue to 
the limit questions of actual fact and policy, about which they disagree 
in the course of their day’s work. 


EMOTIONAL EDUCATION 


Much more might be said of the program of intellectual training, but 
I must pass on to consider what may be even more important—their 
training in attitudes, emotions, and drives; in other words, their emotional 
education. How shall we avoid the conditions which, under the prevailing 
system of mass education, tend to produce emotional habits destructive 
of leadership? 

Of all the special problems of general conduct which the most intelli- 
gent children face, I will mention five, which beset them in early years 
and may lead to habits subversive of fine leadership: (1) to find enough 
hard and interesting work at school, (2) to suffer fools gladly, (3) to 
keep from becoming negativistic toward authority, (4) to keep from 
becoming hermits, (5) to avoid the formation of habits of extreme 
chicanery. 

In the ordinary elementary school situation children of 140 1.Q. waste 
half of their time. Those above 170 I.Q. waste practically all of their 
time. With little to do, how can these children develop power of sus- 
tained effort, respect for the task, or habits of steady work? I could 
entertain you for some time telling you the various sorts of bizarre and 
wasteful activities that were taking up the time of the most intelligent 
elementary school children in this nation yesterday in their classrooms, 
but we must pass on to other things. 
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A lesson which many highly intelligent persons never learn as long 3s 
they live is that human beings in general are incorrigibly very different 
from themselves in thought, action, and desire. Many a reformer has died 
at the hands of a mob which he was trying to improve. The highly in. 
telligent child must learn to suffer fools gladly—not sneeringly, not 
angrily, not despairingly, not weepingly—but gladly, if personal devel- 
opment is to proceed successfully in the world as it is. Failure to leam 
how to tolerate in a reasonable fashion the foolishness of others less gifted 
leads to bitterness, disillusionment, and misanthropy, which are the ruin 
of potential leaders. 

Every day at school the opportunity presents itself to learn this lesson, 
Especially hard for these intelligent children to bear is the foolishness of 
accepted authority. For instance, our pupils found it stated in their 
encyclopedia that Mr. Orville Wright is dead. As is likely to be the case, 
a child in the group immediately identified error. “Mr. Orville Wright is 
as much alive as I am,” declared this child. This was subsequently verified 
by the class as a whole. They wrote to Mr. Wright, fiercely protesting 
against the foolishness of the encyclopedia. They wanted to throw the 
false authority out at once. 

The teacher discussed the incident on the basis of “glad suffering.” | 
can’t take time to describe the conversation that pivoted on this incident, 
but I can say that it was valuable as emotional education. The pupils still 
have the offending encyclopedia. 

As a form of failure to suffer fools gladly, negativism may develop. 
The foolish teacher, who hates to be corrected by a child, is unsuited to 
these children. Too many children of I.Q. 170 are being taught by 
teachers of I.Q. 120. Into this important matter of the selection of the 
teacher we cannot enter, except to illustrate the difficulty from recent 
conversation with a ten-year-old boy of I.Q. 165. This boy was referred 
to us as a school problem: “Not interested in the school work. Very 
impudent. A liar.” 

The following is a revealing fragment of conversation which took 
place with this boy: 

What seems to be your main problem in school? 

Several of them. 


Name one. 
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Well, I will name the teachers. Oh, boy! It is bad enough when the pupils 
make mistakes, but when the teachers make mistakes, Oh, boy! 

Mention a few mistakes the teachers made. 

For instance I was sitting in 5A and the teacher was teaching 5B. She was 
telling those children that the Germans discovered printing, that Gutenberg 
was the first discoverer of it, mind you. After a few minutes I couldn’t stand 
it. am not supposed to recite in that class, you see, but I got up. I said, “No; 
the Chinese invented, not discovered, printing, before the time of Guten- 
berg—while the Germans were still barbarians.” 

Then the teacher said, “Sit down. You are entirely too fresh.” Later on she 
gave me a raking-over before the whole class. Oh, boy! What teaching! 


It seemed to me that one should begin at once in this case the lesson 
about suffering fools gladly. So I said, “Ned, that teacher is foolish, but 
one of the very first things to learn in the world is to suffer fools gladly.” 
The child was so filled with resentment that he heard only the word 
“suffer.” 

“Yes, that’s it. That’s what / say! Make ’em suffer. Roll a rock on ’em.” 

I quote this to suggest how negativistic rebels may seize on the wrong 
idea. Before we finished the conversation Ned was straightened out on the 
subject of who was to do the suffering. He agreed to do it himself. 

I will cite another conversation, this time with a nine-year-old, of LQ. 
183. 


What seems to be the main trouble with you at school? 

The teacher can’t pronounce. 

Can’t pronounce what? 

Oh, lots of things. The teacher said “Magdalen College”—at Oxford, you 
know. I said, “In England, they call it Médlin College.” The teacher wrote a 
note home to say I am rude and disorderly. She does not like me. 


Just one more conversation, this time with an eight-year-old, of 1.Q. 
178, sent as a school problem: 


What is your main trouble at school? 

My really main trouble is not at school. 

Where is it, then? 

It is the librarian. 

How is that? 

Well, for instance, I go to the library to look for my books on mechanics. 
Tam making a new way for engines to go into reverse gear. The librarian says, 
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“Here, where are you going? You belong in the juvenile department.” $o | 
have to go where the children are all supposed to go. But I don’t stay there 
long, because they don’t have any real books there. Say, do you think you 
could get me a card to the other department? 


This subject is inexhaustible, but we must go on to speak of the psycho- 
logical isolation of these children, when they drift unrecognized. The 
majority of children above 160 I.Q. play little with other children, 
because the difficulties of social contact are almost insurmountable. Un- 
less special facilities can be provided, these children tend to become 
isolates, a condition not conducive to leadership, except perhaps of a few 
rare sorts, later in life. Such children are ordinarily friendly and gre. 
garious by nature, but their efforts at forming friendship tend to be 
defeated by the scarcity of like-minded contemporaries. The imagi 
playmate as a solution of the problem of loneliness is fairly frequent, but 
far inferior to the real playmate, could one be found. Shaw makes Saint 
Joan say, “I was always alone.” 

This danger, of becoming an isolate and a hermit, is one that should 
be carefully studied in the interests of leadership. To combat it we must 
somehow supply the highly intelligent in their early years with com- 
panions, especially of their own age, who can understand what they say, 
and can answer. This difficulty of communication is illustrated by Vol- 
taire’s abortive attempt as an adult to get into contact with the peasants 
around him. In The Ignorant Philosopher, Voltaire says, “I discovered 
such a wide difference between thought and nourishment, without which 
I should not think that I believed that there was a substance in me that 
reasoned and another substance that digested. Nevertheless, by constantly 
endeavoring that we are two, I materially felt that I was only one: and 
this contradiction gave me infinite pain. I have asked some of my own 
likenesses, who cultivate the earth, our common mother, if they felt that 
they were two? If they had discovered by their philosophy that they 
possessed within them an immortal substance . . . acting upon their 
nerves without touching them, sent expressly into them six weeks after 
their conception? They thought that I was jesting and pursued the culti- 
vation of their land without making me a reply.” * 

Even so, the ten-year-old, of I.Q. 175, wishes to discuss with his “own 


8 Arouet, Frangois M. (Voltaire). Le Philosophe Ignorant, 1735. 
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likenesses” the events of medieval history; but he finds that they make 
him “no reply.” And if he persists, they become annoyed, hurling at him 
the dreadful epithet, “Perfesser.” If he still persists, they pull his hair, tear 
his shirt from his back, and hit him with a beer bottle. (I am speaking of 
real life.) 

Turning now to habits of chicanery, it would be a question for long 
and close debate as to whether a highly gifted leader can ever live and do 
his work among the mass of men without developing a technique of 
benign chicanery. Many of the great political leaders have been past 
masters of benign chicanery, often exploiting the people for the good of 
the social order. Perhaps the arts of benign chicanery are absolutely 
necessary to a child of highest intelligence, compelled to find his spiritual 
way through mass education. Certain it is that these children learn all 
sorts of devious ways to self-preservation. For instance, two of our pupils 
of Public School 500 came to us followed by notes from teachers, saying 
they were hard-of-hearing. Both of them have very keen ears, but they 
had learned not to hear the insupportable drill on things they had known 
for years, and in self-defense they listened so little that their teachers 
thought them deaf. At Public School 500 their hearing is good—almost 
too good! 

Guidance in regard to this matter of chicanery is absolutely necessary. 
Here we have one of the most delicate of all aspects of the training of a 
leader. By teaching these children that they should at all times act with 
complete candor and straightforwardness, in all sorts of company, shall 
we be educating them for self-destruction? We could spend hours in dis- 
cussing this problem. We cannot do much more at this time than men- 
tion it. 


MATTERS OF GENERAL POLICY 


I am unwilling to close these remarks without touching upon some 
matters of general policy, which go beyond selection and training. What 
of those children, gifted for leadership, who through accidents of fate 
are without means for the development of their gifts? At our school we 
are compelled to witness daily the sight of children of fine quality, who 
do not have enough to eat or wear, to say nothing of having beauty or 
comfort. It is thought by those who have given no precise attention to 
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the matter that “Bright children will take care of themselves.” This is the 
routine answer given by foundations established to promote human wel- 
fare, when requests are made for grants to study and meet the need of 
such children. The concern of American philanthropy in the present state 
of public knowledge is for the chronic dependent, forever incapable of 
development. This criticism may be justly extended to include not only 
the leaders of philanthropy today, but political, educational, and other 
kinds of leaders, who would give all to the burdens of society, and 
nothing to the burden-bearers. To such tendencies of those in power 
today some halt should be called. For a people to ignore its natural aris- 
tocracy is a social error, in the broader sense. 

Now the truth is that children of great ability are virtually as helpless 
as any others, under authorities blind to their exceptionality. It would be 
an impossibly strong and shrewd child who could today conduct his own 
education under the compulsory school laws and make money to live on 
and accumulate funds for his own higher education, under the child- 
labor laws—all in the first eighteen years of his life. Yet this seems to be 
what elderly society has vaguely in mind, when reiterating that “The 
bright will take care of themselves.” 

It is common to refer in this connection to the fact that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller had earned and saved a large sum of money by the time he 
was sixteen years old. However, in this day and age Mr. Rockefeller 
would have been arrested on the double charge of truancy and violation 
of the child-labor law, and would have had no savings whatsoever at six- 
teen years of age. It is shocking to think of Mr. Rockefeller standing at 
ten years of age before the Juvenile Court, but such would be his situation 
were he a ten-year-old child today instead of having been such nearly a 
hundred years ago. In our day a ten-year-old acquires no merit by stay- 
ing out of school and engaging in the egg business. He acquires, instead, 
a court summons. 

What is needed for the support and development of those children 
whom we see before us daily, and who represent scores of others in the 
same economic condition, is what we may call a revolving foundation. 
By this is meant a fund from which the gifted young could draw, at any 
age, the means for their development, with the moral (not legal) obliga- 
tion to repay according to ability to do so, after twenty years, without 
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interest. By this plan the superior could invest in themselves; very little 
money would actually be spent, because it would come back again, and 
the nation would benefit in ways not now fully foreseeable. The estab- 
lishment of a revolving fund for the development of tested children 
would be another “new thing under the sun.” It would be a great experi- 
ment in social science, now rendered possible for the first time by in- 
ventions and discoveries in the field of child psychology. 

Another question of general policy concerns the personal right of the 
potential leader to refuse leadership. Shall we adopt the motto, Noblesse 
oblige, and try to draft all who have the qualities we desire, whether they 
will or not? There may be children of great ability who are indifferent to 
achievement, careless of prestige or other reward of leadership, shrinking 
from the burden and heat of the leader’s day. What is to be the attitude 
of school and society toward such as these? Here again the problems of 
educational ethics and etiquette are involved. I suggest that the personal 
right of the very gifted individual must be respected. The king or queen 
has the right to abdicate at will, without reproach. 

Again, we should not completely neglect the point of view of Bertrand 
Russell, who, in his essay entitled “Icarus,”® suggests that what the sad 
world needs is Jess discovery and invention, Jess scientific leadership. 
Russell sets forth that leaders of thought have originated dynamite, gun- 
cotton, poison, over-intricate laws, and other products, which tend in the 
hands of average men, to destruction and pain. Thus the highly intelligent 
might better be guided by educators to take up harmless games or live 
according to a do-nothing philosophy. This point of view is not negli- 
gible, but the test of Russell’s sincerity might be his willingness to return 
to the primeval slime, abjuring all the benefits of civilization. It must be 
noted that his latest book is entitled Power! Perhaps the suggestion ema- 
nating most insistently from the work of Bertrand Russell as a whole is 
that we need, not to weaken scientific leadership, but to strengthen moral 
leadership in the modern world. 

We must now bring to a close this discussion of the selection and 
training of leaders in their early years. We can do no better than to close 


* Russell, Bertrand. Today and Tomorrow Series. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1924. 
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with the prescient words of Plato, coming down to us through more than 
twenty centuries of time. Plato’s words originally took the form of a 


question. We give them back in the form of an answer, ending declara- ] 


tively instead of interrogatively: 


We must watch them from their youth upward, and make them per- 
form actions in which they are most likely to forget or to be deceived and 
he who remembers and is not deceived is to be selected, and he who fails 


in the trial will be rejected. That will be the way. 
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LL competent observers of the world’s work and workers will agree 
that a very small number of men and women of great ability and 
good-will account for a very large fraction of the world’s progress. The 
top twentieth account for at least half and possibly nine-tenths of it. In 
the case of some fields of activity (for example, music and mathematics) 
it is fairly easy to select these desirable leaders, to plan their education, 
and to arrange for their life-work. If we have money to pay the bills, a 
good job can be done. The contribution of a gifted mathematician or 
musician is rarely lost to the world for any reason save that the world 
will not pay for his training and work. 

But for many sorts of leadership the problems of selection, training, 
and life-work or career are much harder, and the customary procedures 
of school and life are much less dependable. May I present some of the 
facts, in reverse order, about actual life-work first, about training for it 
second, and about selection last? 


LIFE-WORK 


Even when persons have demonstrated their capacity and have had 
adequate training, what guarantee is there that they will be treated 
wisely? Consider first their pecuniary rewards. I have for some time been 
| collecting data from which to estimate what a person who is at or near 
the top for achievement in any given line may expect to receive per year 
in his prime. Some of the results are as follows: 
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Approximate annual wage at age 50-55, or at the highest ten-year Period of 
ability in the case of athletes and entertainers, attainable by the ablest half. . 
dozen persons in the United States in the occupation specified, for the . 
period 1931-1940 i 
Attainable Attainable t 
Wages per Wages 
$300,000 Entrepreneurial ability . 2,000,000 h 
Medicine and surgery 200,000 Management of philan- P 
The ministry 15,000 —_—‘ thropic work or public 
Teaching, not including affairs 30,000 a 
income from textbooks 15,000 Business management . 400,000 b 
Teaching, including in- Labor leadership 15,000 It 
come from textbooks $0,000 Army 15,000 b 
Presidents of universities, N A 
avy 15,000 
superintendents of ‘ 
schools, and other edu- Civil service 15,000 ; 
cational managers 35,000 Painting and sculpture, ex- . 
Science and _ scholarship cluding portrait pemters 
without managerial and cartoonists 
duties 20,000 Portrait painters 50,000 h 
Science and scholarship Cartoonists 125,000 V 
managerial duties . 50,000 iterature 75,000 t 
Editorial work 125,000 
agerial duties . 35,000 Musi 
Engineering with manage- son asia b 
rial duties . . 75,000 Acting . 400,000 
Invention without mana- Entertainers: combinations , 
gerial duties 100,000 acting, and 
Invention with managerial music . - 
duties 200,000 Entertainers: athletic . 75,000 
* The use of attainable instead of attained is important. It is possible, though unlikely, f 
that no one of the half-dozen ablest men in the activity specified received as high a wage | 
as that stated. What is meant is that without sacrifice of any important habits, ideals, or ‘ 
prejudices the ablest persons could under ordinary conditions approximate it if they tried, 
and could not attain much more than it no matter how hard they tried, unless they used t 
their abilities in some more remunerative activity. ‘ 
The leaders in the army, navy, civil service, and scientific research for 
the public receive only about a thirtieth as much as leaders in private : 


business and entertainment. Is it wise to be so stingy with those who 
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work for the public? It is sometimes argued that they receive vastly more 
in prestige and fame. I doubt this. I am also skeptical about prestige and 
fame either as motives or as possessions. Prestige and fame will not edu- 
cate one’s children, or support one’s old age, or secure peace and freedom 
to do one’s work or hire assistants to help in it. What men and women 
of great ability want and what it is in the public interest that they should 
have is chiefly power to do the work they are fitted to do. This includes 
purchasing power, that is, money. 

A great chemist working for the welfare of the world will be paid 
about a fifth as much as an equally able chemist working for a private 
| business. Until very recently a great scientist was paid absolutely noth- 
ing for his work for the world as a whole. He had to support himself 
_ by teaching or commercial work. The beneficence of Mr. Carnegie and 
Mr. Rockefeller and others has remedied that to some extent, but even 
now the scientist will be paid six to eight times as much to work for the 
interests of a private concern. A physician specializing in a certain dis- 
ease, who discovered a preventive that eradicated it from the world, 
, would not receive a penny from the public and would lose the income 
| he had from treating that disease. An army general who discovered a pre- 
ventive for war would lose his job. The world has perhaps learned not 
to stone its prophets, but it still does not feed them. 

Please do not get the impression that I regard pecuniary rewards as 
specially important. Public esteem and the approval of one’s peers may 
be more important. Power to influence men and events may be more im- 
portant. Peace of mind and the enjoyment of one’s work day by day 
may be more important. But carelessness and folly in pecuniary arrange- 
| ments for the life-work of leaders are important because they are symp- 
toms of carelessness and folly in arrangements of all sorts. Our nation 
takes great pains to care for its idiots, degenerates, and insane, but not 

| for its leaders. It has an enormous outfit of legislation, personnel, and 

| equipment to lessen the amount of harm done by its mean, brutal, and 
/ | perverted citizens, but almost no laws, institutions, or persons at work 
to increase the amount of good done by its best. Yet, dollar for dollar, 
the latter will be far more profitable. 

The most appropriate first steps for a nation are to make good use of 
persons who have already demonstrated their fitness as leaders on the job. 
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And provisions for the selection and training of persons of promise should 
be related to a reasonable program of utilization in life-work. If time per- 
mitted I would dare to sketch such a program for at least certain sorts of 
leaders. But there is time for only one suggestion, namely, that for those 
of very great ability, who are, say, the ablest hundred out of a million, 
a very good, and very probably the best, plan is to let them decide, and 
provide them unquestioningly with what they think is needed. They will 
doubtless make mistakes, but probably not nearly so many as any body 
which is set up to direct them. 

It is the great good fortune of mankind that there is a substantial posi- 
tive correlation between intelligence and morality, including good-will 
toward one’s fellows. Consequently our superiors in ability are on the 
average our benefactors, and it is often safer to trust our interests to them 
than to ourselves. No group of men can be expected to act one hundred 
per cent in the interest of mankind, but this group of the ablest men will 
come nearest to that ideal. 

It is possible that this same simple plan will operate well for the life- 
work of leaders in general. 


TRAINING 


I must turn now to the education of leaders, persons of superior 
ability. Dr. Kandel has already told you about the doctrines of the philos- 
ophers and the customs of the past and present. They have been and are 
confused and contradictory. It is to be expected that a world which is 
so injudicious in its treatment of the life-work of its leaders will fall far 
short of perfection in their training. We can see that it has in the past 
and may assume that it still does. 

Latin, Greek, and mathematics are used as a large fraction of the edu- 
cation of clergymen, teachers, civil servants, statesmen, scientists, and 
bankers. Military leaders are taught to ride horseback and observe a medi- 
eval code of etiquette. Business leaders may be set to work up through 
job after job in the factory and the counting room, or to study 

| 
| 


economics and psychology in a graduate school of business, or to take 
a law degree. 

The results have been better than the doctrines for three reasons. First, 
the persons selected to receive the education have usually been the sons of 
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leaders whose heredity and home training go far toward fitting them for 
leadership. Second, the education has usually at least kept them out of 
certain sorts of mischief, introduced them to an impersonal world of ideas 
very different from considerations of selfish advantages, and allowed 
whatever idealism they have to flourish and get headway before they are 
subjected to the strains, frustrations, cruelties, and meannesses of the real 
world. Third, it has, at least in colleges and professional schools, brought 
them into association with persons of considerable ability, sometimes 
leaders of high station in their respective fields. Though often too dog- 
matic and pedantic, university teachers are able minds worth knowing 
and, in their specialties, imitating. It was well worth while, for instance, 
for leaders in business as well as in law to have studied under Dean Pound 
or Chief Justice Stone in law school. 

The approved theory of education for any person is to fit him to 
respond well to the situations which he will meet. Some of these are likely 
to occur in the lives of all persons as individual souls, citizens, neighbors, 
and possible parents. Some are specialized as between leaders and subor- 
dinates. Among leaders in different sorts of work (government, business, 
the professions, science, engineering, the fine arts, etc., and the special 
varieties of each) there is necessarily great specialization, and this is in- 
creasing with every generation. So schools are planned in which young 
people can learn systematically in advance what their fathers learned in 
the course of their life-work—schools of business, schools for the diplo- 
matic service, schools of practical government, schools for glorified 
policemen, schools for superintendents of schools, schools of forestry, 
and many more. So the professional and engineering schools add special 
courses, often graduate courses, and apprenticeships in hospitals, law 
offices, industrial concerns, and the like. 

Most of education beyond the level of the sophomore year in a good 
college is planned and carried on by leaders for leaders and is presumably 
well fitted for them, and better fitted for them than for less able persons 
destined to be subordinates and followers. This is not true of education in 
many elementary schools and in some high schools where the course is 
planned and the pace set for the mediocre. But certain possibilities of im- 
provement suggest themselves. 
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In almost all of school education the prospective leader does all that 
the prospective subordinate does and something more. The differentiation 
is that the prospective superiors or leaders know and can do all that the 
prospective inferiors or subordinates know and can do, and also have 
certain higher and rarer knowledge and skill. This is an extremely con- 
venient plan to administer but is it fundamentally sound? In many fields 
persons of great ability can afford to lack certain accomplishments which 
those of little ability ought to possess. A general need not know how to 
clean a gun, but a sergeant must; an expert brain surgeon need not know 
how to deliver a baby, but a country doctor must; the president of a bank 
does not need to be adept at recognizing signatures or detecting counter- 
feits; a chief justice need not be good at collecting bad debts or making 
out tax returns. 

We must, I think, give up the ideal of the master who can do all that 
any of his men can do, and do it better, as well as do much that none of 
them can do. There are only a few such leaders left—presidents of rail- 
roads who could run locomotives, dispatch trains, ship freight, etc., prin- 
cipals of schools who could teach any class, heads of a business who could 
make all the goods, sell them, and keep all the accounts if necessary. 
There is not time. There must be a division of labor. The world cannot 
afford to teach leaders much more than what they need to know and to 
be. The world cannot afford to delay the life-work of leaders while they 
finish five years of college, three or four years in professional school, and 
three or four years of apprenticeship, bringing them to age thirty before 
they can support children in even the most meager way. The chance that 
a man of eminent ability will have an eminent son is a thousand times the 
chance for an average man. The world needs children as well as work 
from its high levels of ability. 

A better policy than that of giving high levels of ability the same edu- 
cation as low plus something more and different, will be to begin giving 
them something different as soon as we are sure that they have the ability, 
to get them able to support themselves by their special abilities by age 
twenty-five, and enable them to obtain what education they need there- 
after along with their productive labor. These able minds will often 
obtain more education from their own productive labor than ordinary 
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minds will obtain from the most elaborate and the most expensive 
schooling. 


EDUCATION FOR LEADERS IN DIFFERENT FIELDS 


It is not for me to state what this different education should be for 
leaders in the professions, in industry and business, in science and art, in 
philanthropy and government. The experts in these several fields will 
decide that, and should. But as a psychologist I venture to suggest to 
these experts the following considerations: 


1. Whatever is valuable mainly for decoration and prestige may be 
largely reduced or eliminated. The conventional ornaments and distinc- 
tions which persons of less ability need as evidence that they are well- 
born and well-bred, our leaders can do without. 

2. Whatever is valuable mainly as general training for the mind may 
be eliminated. The education which enables great abilities to do their 
proper work will give sufficient general training to their minds. 

3- Much confidence may be put in the interests of an able youth, but— 

4. There will be a certain amount of more or less unpleasant task work 
which he should be required to perform. Thus, as a rule, political leaders 
should study the elements of economics, religious leaders should study the 
elements of psychology and anthropology, diplomatists should learn 
international law, economists should know the elements of statistics— 
in each case, whether they like it or not. This holds for humbler tasks 
as well. For example, prospective intellectual leaders should learn to 
use a typewriter, get proper illumination when they read, eat proper 
food, manage the physiological functions of the body, keep a civil tongue 
in their heads, and fulfill their contracts, promises, and engagements. 

5. The almost universal custom of scorning mere information is 
probably fallacious. It is true that information can be acquired by stupid 
and inferior minds, and cannot substitute for intelligence or good sense. 
But it can be a powerful instrument in the hands of ability. In my own 
very narrow life I have encountered many cases where the success dif- 
fered from the failure just by the possession of a bit of information which 
the latter lacked. What seems to the onlooker to be the result of brilliant 
insight or reasoning is often the result of having or seeking adequate 
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information. Having it and knowing how to get it are both worthy 
features in the education of leaders. 

6. The facts and the methods of science are giving man mastery over 
things. They can give him mastery over men and institutions also. Where 
there is an option between learning conventional customs and learni 
the scientific laws of human behavior, the latter is usually better. Where 
there is an option between learning something interesting from literature 
and learning something true from science, the latter is usually better. We 
must, of course, permit great abilities to be entertained and refreshed by 
a certain amount of speculation and fiction, but if a young man is equally 
well entertained and recuperated by science, is it not better for all con- 
cerned? 


SELECTION 


We have now to consider the selection of those who are to be educated 
for leadership. 

We cannot make accurate detailed selections at age 12 or 16 or even 
20, of the persons who will show great achievements in the various walks 
of life from 25 to 65. We do not know enough about the boys and girls 
of 12 or 16 or 20. Even if we did know their interests and achievements, 
in fact their entire lives to date, we could not predict precisely in detail 
what each of them would do in the world. We do not know enough about 
the laws of intellect, character, skill, and temperament. 

The same holds true of a more important selection, that of those who 
would show great achievements if they were given adequate education 
and opportunity. Our mistakes would not be so many and so great in this 
selection, but the record would be far from perfect. 

The same would hold true also if we could assume further that the 
world would know what was best for it in the way of treating persons of 
great ability, so that those selected and trained would work under the 
best, or at least fairly just, conditions. Our choices of persons to be 
leaders in mathematical physics, abdominal surgery, railroad legislation, 
the garment workers’ union, the life insurance business, college education, 
sculpture, etc., would still be far from perfect. Prediction and selection 
could, however, be better than at present. At present thousands of young 
women are selected (by their parents) for promise as concert, opera, and 
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radio singers, who are doomed to failure by the lack of certain physio- 
logical and psychological traits. Thousands of young men are selected for 
leadership in the law who have not enough abstract intelligence to enable 
them to graduate from a first-class law school, or understand modern 
corporate organizations. At present certain careers are closed to children 
of financially poor parents unless they have almost superhuman energy 
and devotion. At present the intellectually ablest twentieth of children 
in New York City receive only about six months more schooling than 
the bottom twentieth. 

We can measure fairly exactly a child’s intelligence at the age of 12 in 
the sense of ability to succeed with problems in abstract and relational 
thinking, his abilities in music, drawing, mathematics, and some other 
special lines. We can estimate more or less well his sensitiveness to beauty, 
cheerfulness, industry, honesty with property, honesty with facts, help- 
fulness, and some other habits of feeling and action. We can do all this 
profitably, but with somewhat larger chances of error, even so early as 
the age of 8. 

At the age of 16 we can do all this somewhat better and more exten- 
sively, adding, for instance, estimates of athletic ability, linguistic and 
literary ability, energy, ambitions, manners, popularity, and dependability 
in various relations. At the age of 20 we can check these measurements 
and estimates and also the person’s responses in school, productive labor, 
and leisure, his behavior with regard to sex, money, friends, and reputa- 
tion, his physical and mental health, his virtues and vices, and eccen- 
tricities good and bad. 

Some of all this can be done easily and cheaply. Some of it can be done 
only at great expense. 

Even with full records to age 20 prediction will sometimes fail. Some 
persons who are relatively unmoved by the opportunities of youth in 
scholarship, athletics, the fine arts, and money-making, and do not achieve 
much by that age, do show notable energy, good sense, and enterprise in 
the adult activities of business, government, and public administration. In 
school and college they seem just pleasant, sensible, decent boys who give 
themselves a good time. But in the actual affairs of life they lead. Possibly 
their failure to be stirred to excel in lessons and games and their spending 
of the years from 10 to 20 in having a good time is evidence of a certain 
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common sense and realism which are useful in a man of affairs! There are 
relatively few such persons. 

There are also, of course, persons of great promise when young who do 
not display great achievements as adults because of some special inade- 
quacy in the environment or in themselves. Great capacity for military 
leadership cannot produce equally great achievement if there are no wars, 
Great intellectual ability may be sterile if unaccompanied by ambition or 
if neutralized by excessive impatience and flightiness. 

But on the whole the progressive selection from age 12 on of the prom- 
ising for both general and special education will be a profitable venture 
for public and private agencies. A few samples of definite, particular 
policies which could reasonably be adopted at once are the following 

Laws and customs permitting parents to take a child from school and 
put him to work before the legal age if the child has reached a certain 
advanced grade should be reversed. Such laws take education from the 
intelligent who can make good use of it for the common good and hand 
it to the dull. The abler the child is the longer the parents should be 
required to let him continue in school. 

Scholarships providing for free tuition should be extended to include 
part or all of maintenance, and in high schools where tuition is free 
scholarships for part or all of maintenance should be established. A flex- 
ible system of financial aid, given in relation to the degree of ability, is 
better than a system which stops short at free tuition, and which does not 
operate at all until a boy or girl has reached the college level. 

The attention and effort of educational authorities should shift from 
keeping all the unfit out of colleges, professional schools, internship, and 
other places of opportunity, to getting the ablest and best in. It is a much 
greater folly for a nation to deprive young people of great intelligence 
and idealism of the schooling they need than to let sorne dullards take 
more than they can digest. Negative selection is good, but positive 
selection is enormously better. 

Help for the able and good should be distributed in better relation to 
the nation’s needs. Much more is now given to prospective preachers and 
teachers than to prospective physicians, public health experts, and officers 
of government. Able young men are bribed to choose the teaching of 
biology rather than the practice of medicine or public health work, and 


we 
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to teach history and political science rather than to govern. Is this 
prudent? 

Nobody knows how much wastage of potential leadership there is at 
present from imperfect selection, education, and treatment during work- 
ing life. My guess would be that our eventual utilization of possibilities 
existing at age 15 varies from as low as .30 in the case of capacity to 
govern well to as high as .80 in the case of managerial and entrepreneurial 
capacities, and to .go or .95 for trading ability; is about .6o in the case 
of the fine arts, science, and scholarship; and is about .70 in engineering, 
invention, law, medicine, and education. These percentages concern the 
number of persons who are doing the sort of work which they should be 
doing in the world’s interest. The percentages of utilization, including 
also putting their abilities to work as early as is best and keeping them at 
work under the best conditions, would be lower. Probably nine out of 
ten psychologists and sociologists would consider my estimates as far too 
high. Even if the facts are as favorable as my estimates, there is abundant 
room for improvement. 


ATTITUDE OF MANKIND TOWARD LEADERS 


If psychology should discover perfect means of selecting the best, and 
if education should discover what training will fit them best to maximize 
the welfare for mankind, what is the probability that mankind would let 
them do it? I fear that it is not great. We have seen that people are care- 
less and perverse in their treatment of the able and good leaders whom 
they now have. If they could be guaranteed that the graduates of our 
schools of law, theology, medicine, education, business, diplomacy, gov- 
ernment, and engineering were perfectly chosen and trained, would they 
treat them much better? Not unless people have a change of heart and of 
habits. Either the ablest and best must advertise and promote themselves, 
enticing and wheedling mankind into welfare, or mankind must learn to 
recognize and trust ability. 

The former will be repugnant to most able men and women, and they 
will be very doubtful of the wisdom of fighting propagandists, charlatans, 
and demagogues with their own weapons. But if it is necessary for wel- 
fare that an expert in public health, or education, or foreign policy, or 
investment banking, or piece-work and bonus systems should dress him- 
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self up like a Santa Claus, assume omniscience, and tell the public how 
dearly he loves them, he should perhaps do so. 

The latter may be extremely difficult, but we can only try and hope. 
The change of heart that is necessary is from a trust in luck and miracles 
and a fondness for whom and what makes one feel comfortable to 4 
courageous acceptance of the real world and a resolute and loyal alle. 
giance to genuine experts wherever they are found. One change of habits 
that is necessary is from thinking and doing what is easy and comfortable 
for the time being to thinking what is true and doing what is best in the 
long run. Another is from attaching weight to doctrines in proportion to 
the comprehensibility and the attractiveness of their presentation, to 
attaching weight in proportion to the expertness of their authorship. In 
the world of today, an enormous and ever-increasing number of man- 
kind’s problems are soluble only by expert knowledge and experience. 
Custom often answers them wrongly; common sense is baffled; the ordi- 
nary citizen cannot reason them out. We must resort to the expert. Alas, 
even the experts disagree about some of them! But they are mankind’s 
best reliance. 

The events of the last generation have greatly reduced confidence in 
experts of certain sorts. Supposedly expert statesmen have not prevented 
disastrous wars. Supposedly expert business men did not prevent invest- 
ment in unsound loans, especially to foreign governments, or control a 
disastrous boom. Supposedly expert philanthropists have taxed our chil- 
dren billions of dollars, with apparently no greater benefits to the United 
States than other countries received at much less cost. But I venture to 
assert that the remedy is not to discard the expert for the mob, or for the 
dictator, or for the average man, but to have more and better experts. Is 
not the difficulty due to the fact that there are no statesmen or philan- 
thropists expert in their crafts of human engineering in the way in which 
a chemist or electrical engineer is expert in his? 

Can the schools teach the people how to tell who is really expert? To 
some extent they can. It is as easy to learn that trustworthy psychologists 
are mostly found in the membership of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation as to learn that the Obi and Yenisei Rivers are found in Northern 
Asia. It is as easy to learn that trustworthy doctrines about economics are 
more frequent in the faculties of universities than in the campaign com- 
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mittees of political parties, as it is to learn that marsupials are frequent in 
Australia. It is easy to learn that not more than one person in a hundred 
can tell from the looks, voice, and manner of a man whether he is honest 
or sincere, and that you are probably not the one. Except for unwise 
home training, it should be easy to learn that a person’s differences from 
you in race or religion do not make him unfit to follow. But many of the 
lessons will be harder. 

At all events the education of leaders should be paralleled by an educa- 
tion in following. And this applies not merely to the dull and weak, but 
to everybody. Everybody needs to learn which persons and which doc- 
trines to follow. For nobody can be expert in everything. We all must 
learn to accept in many lines doctrines which we cannot evaluate or even 
understand, and persons whose thoughts and ways are alien to us or even 
distasteful. If cities should leave the care of their water supplies to popular 
favorites they would commit wholesale suicide by typhoid. If a nation’s 
monetary policy is determined by mass opinion, it will almost certainly 
be damage to all buyers and sellers. At almost every point we have to trust 
some fact or some person. Facts are safer to trust, and the work of the 
schools in providing much reliable knowledge and tools for getting more 
of it is a sound social enterprise. But in most cases we lack time or ability 
to master the relevant facts, and must choose some person to follow and 
trust. Our power and willingness to follow may be as important as his 
power to show the right way. To expect those who can show the way to 
entice or coerce us into following it is to expect too much. 
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Business Leadership 


By JAMES A. EMERY 


GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Y your courtesy, and embarrassingly conscious of my limited per- 

sonal qualifications, | am asked to open a discussion of the “Qualities 
of Business Statesmanship Required for the Orderly Development of 
American Democracy,” and to respond to the interrogation: “What 
Does Business Need from Labor Leaders?” 

Mine is not the response of business authority. I reflect the experience 
of the adviser to and the observer of the industrial leader, particularly in 
the field of manufacture. For thirty years I have been an interested 
student of his problems, his action, his development, and his contribu- 
tion to this representative democracy. Mine is the minor role of the 
interpreter. 

Since this Conference is a sequel to the one held in November, some 
preliminary observations and definitions may be pertinent as an approach 
to our specific subject. Although unfortunately I was not a participant 
in the preceding conference, I have enjoyed the privilege of its stimulat- 
ing discussions. In view of the evidence that superior intelligence may be 
scholastically identified and approximately measured, the special training 
of such minds was urged as a necessary means of preparing leaders 
for every walk of life. 

I assume for this discussion that the kind of leadership with which you 
are at present concerned is not that which belongs to recognized attain- 
ment in science or the arts. That is achievement. You have primarily in 
mind he who possesses superior capacity to direct the movement and 
conduct of men in numbers. 

James Bryce, the authoritative student and historian of Modern De- 
mocracies, believed that their success and safety depended chiefly on 
the popular determination of the objectives they sought and the wise 
selection of those to whom they necessarily committed the choosing of 
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the means for their attainment. “A democratic nation,” he said, “is tested 
and judged by the quality of those it chooses and supports as its leaders, 
and by their capacity it stands or falls.” I submit that declaration may 
have equally pertinent application to both business and government. 

Dr. Thorndike, in his unique contribution to the November Confer- 
ence, emphasized the rarity of the qualities we seek and added a com- 
mentary of exceptional importance to the immediate subject: “All 
competent observers of the world’s work and workers will agree that a 
very small number of men and women of great ability and good-will 
account for a very large fraction of the world’s progress. The top 
twentieth account for at least half and possibly nine-tenths of it.” 

The tragic implication of that warning is mollified by the fact that 
there is work and need for mates as well as masters. It is not only the top 
flight but all grades of good leadership that serve society. 

There must be first sergeants, captains, and colonels, as well as gen- 
erals, to make and maintain an efficient army. The village Hampden is 
as important to his community as the larger figure to the nation. Minor 
leadership in business is a vital supplement to every major effort. A 
salesman may start a customer’s advance or retreat. A foreman may make 
or break an employment policy, however soundly shaped by an execu- 
tive genius. Without the minor chord there is no symphony. 

Moreover, in this unstratified society every post of responsibility is 
a training station. Whatever its importance there, abstract preparation 
and capacity meets its first concrete tests. Here are not infrequently 
evoked latent qualities unresponsive to academic stimulant. Slumbering 
talent or unstirred ambition responds to the alarm of responsibility. 
Furthermore, business commands are always inspecting recruits for 
officer material and subordinates for promotion. Everywhere about you 
in the business corps, today’s shoulder straps are worn by yesterday’s 
privates. It is as true now as when he said it, that David Harum’s “low 
bridge” will make heads duck in every railroad staff. 

Dr. Thorndike added a further commentary that seems to reach a 
fundamental preliminary to our subject. The training and selection of 
leaders, he suggested, “should be paralleled by an education in follow- 


ing... . Everybody needs to learn which persons and which doctrines 
to follow.” 
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I venture to state for your consideration that no leader, however bril- 
liant in intellect, is a safe guide in this representative democracy unless 
he has character and an American creed. A farewell admonition of 
Washington’s was that “religion and morality are the foundation of the 
state.” They are indispensable to a personal, no less than a national career, 


THE AMERICAN CONCEPT OF LEADERSHIP 


The American concept is that of an ordered civil liberty developed 
through a thousand years of hard racial experience, struggling success- 
fully onward and upward to reconcile individual freedom with the 
facts of expanding social progress under the safeguards of self-imposed | 
political restraint. Our leaders, wherever they walk, must have abiding 
faith in the moral and intellectual superiority of the individually de- 
veloped state over the state-developed individual. 

As a first and .continuing process we separate in our thought and 
humane consideration the individual from the mass, because of the | 
worth, dignity, and nobility of every personality. That lies deep in the 
mind and heart of every worth-while business leader I have known. 

Moreover, the men of our faith perceived in the individual the dynamo 
of social progress. They believed that his energy and specific talent, 
liberated and stimulated by hope of betterment for himself and for those 
dependent on him, with opportunity preserved and the fruit of labor 
secure, would not only mean improvement of the condition of the in- 
dividual, but in attaining it the individual would make, in accordance 
with his gifts, his own social contribution. While that faith shaped this 
state and justified itself by practical accomplishment, it has not meant 
license, but liberty under the law. It leaves to us the obligation of 
reconciling that liberty with necessary authority and individual freedom 
with social progress, so that restraint upon each may be employed to 
assure like freedom and opportunity for all. 

To the political statesman is committed the task of adapting our insti- 
tutions to the changing circumstances of environment without impaif- 
ment of our fundamental concepts. To the business leader is committed 
the great responsibility of shaping the development of our economic life 
so that it shall serve our people under the influence of the same great 
principles. 
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THE TASK OF THE BUSINESS LEADER 


f It inevitably follows from what I have said that I cannot conceive of 
C anyone qualified for business leadership proceeding upon or supporting 
. collectivist principles or enduring a tendency toward a totalitarian state. 
He must inevitably take his stand beneath the flag of private enterprise. 
He will think as Lincoln did: “The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever they need to have done, but 


- cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, for themselves, in their separate 
. and individual capacities. In all that the people can individually do as 
d well for themselves, government ought not to interfere.” 

e- | What then shall we ask of the business leader, especially if you desire 


‘“ from him the outlook of a statesman while making his contribution to 
the orderly development of American democracy? What do we mean by 


d a statesman? It seems to me that he may be fairly described as one who 
| plans practical ways for making well-tested principles and sound policies 
e effective for the welfare of men and the state. 

a. A primary requirement is a long-range view. To this the business 
0 leader is habituated by the necessities of his calling. His social attitude, 
t the quality of his thought, the deepening consciousness of his responsi- 
se bilities—these will measure the distinction he merits. Few reach the peak. 
oe But he also serves who strives. It is not alone he that surmounts the 
- summit, but he who risks the climb who deserves our attention and 
encouragement. 

is 


It will help us to understand what the Nation needs in business directors 
if we consider the character of their task. Business in its broadest sense 


of is the production and exchange of goods and services by men in pursuit 
= of livelihood. Modern production and distribution make a demand upon 
to their directors as different from the needs of an earlier day as the 
America which business now serves is different from the nascent nation. 
- A handful of independent, self-supporting, agricultural colonies, scattered 
i along a wild Atlantic seaboard, have been transformed into forty-eight 
od populous states, with insular dependencies, composing an intricate, com- 
: plex, interdependent, industrial economy. 


The miraculous contributions of invention and science have been 
applied to production, transportation, and communication. To the in- 
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dividual and the partnership has been added the corporate personality, 
through which the accumulations of millions of strangers are placed 
under the control of a representative management, directing the stream 
of investment in support and progressive development of our economic 
machine and the administration of its operation. 

Outside the technical problems of maintaining and improving methods, 
process, and sales in domestic and foreign markets is the employment 
relationship. This is continuing study in partner co-operation. In addi- 
tion is the social relation with the customer and the public, together with 
adjustment to the changing regulation, and often the competition, of 
State and Federal Governments. 

To meet these responsibilities in accordance with the size and com- 
plexity of the task, business becomes an applied science. The universities 
have given it recognition and place within their schools of business 
administration. It has drafted from engineering, law, the sciences, and 
even the army. The sneer that business has commercialized the profes- 
sions is answered by the fact that they have professionalized business, 
for management is our newest profession. 

“The whole progress of the world in a material way,” said Mr. Justice 
Holmes, “is to put the need of intelligence further back. . . . The force 
could be got cheaper if the directing intelligence were not needed.” 

Our people want things abundantly and cheaply. Satisfaction of that 
demand requires an ever-enlarging economic power. Growth of enter- 
prise is responsive to the peoples’ wants. An industrial leader is the rare 
man who arouses confidence by character, and builds up an investment 
following by the efficiency with which he does the job. The supply is 
small; the rewards are fixed in the competition of the market place. 

On the whole, the business leader must produce a profit for the enter- 
prise he directs. For the undertaking and those dependent on it for 
employment or return, profit is essential. Without it there is failure and 
collapse. But pecuniary reward is not the measure of the business leader. 
He finds in his task the most varied opportunities for the exercise of all 
his faculties. He is not only faced with a great technical task. He meets 
in the social, the political, and the human relations of his work, problems 
worthy of his best and noblest efforts. Through his contribution to 
their solution, within the confines of his enterprise, as well as within the 
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society which he affects, often profoundly, he has a large area for his 
talents. In accordance with his character, his accomplishment, and his 
intercourse with his fellow busines: men, he becomes an influence upon 
their thought and conduct. By his example he helps to make a pattern 
for American business. He may make money; in many instances, he will. 
He may, by the very success of his effort, represent a growing con- 
centration of economic power. Business conduct, not the size of the 
operation, ought to be the measure of its leader and the enterprise he 
administers. 

As he faces the task I have described, many of the features of which 
are peculiar to manufacture, he will in his relations with his working 
force, his customers, the public, and his government, realize with every 
step of his progress, a keener sense of social responsibility. 

He will not be born a man and die a manufacturer. He will remain a 
great citizen, concerned fundamentally with the security of the political 
principles upon which his state and his enterprise rest. He will be a 
sympathetic and understanding leader of his partner in production, his 
working force. He may not be able to have individual relations with each 
one, but he will develop a policy that will represent a personal under- 
standing of their problems, a recognition of and respect for their liberties 
like unto his own. One of the tests of his capacity will be the selection of 
subordinates who translate his policy accurately. His constituency of 
shareholders will find him not only the guardian of their interests but 
the frank interpreter of right business attitudes toward the other elements 
of society. His customers will find in such a leader, a vigorous and untir- 
ing pursuer of improvements in methods and processes, a generous sup- 
porter of research, and a translator of its results into better and more 
varied products at lower prices. He will have a keen eye for the public 
obligations of his company. He will find in his power of economic com- 
mand, not a terminus but a gateway to the exercise of his superior mental 
faculties and moral qualities. 


THE INDUSTRIALIST’S ATTITUDE TOWARD EMPLOYMENT 
RELATIONS 


If these conceptions of the nature and magnitude of a business leader’s 
task and place in our representative democracy are approximately ac- 
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curate in outline, they suggest the qualifications required. Time does not 
permit further specification, but the occasion calls for consideration of 
the industrial leader’s attitude toward employment relations if one is to 
attempt to answer the question, “What Does Business Need From 
Labor Leaders?” 

I believe the representative leader knows we live in a co-operative 
commonwealth. He believes good labor relations vital. He knows such 
relations are a growth and not a manufacture, an organism and not a 
mechanism. He knows modern production and distribution constitute a 
co-operative undertaking that will not be performed with efficiency and 
without friction or interruption unless there is justice, good-will, and 
reciprocal respect and good understanding. He owes compensation ad- 
justed to established merit, opportunity for advancement, an open door 
for reasonable complaint and every thoughtful, practical contribution 
to regularization of employment he can effectuate. He owes modem 
safety and sanitation and the exclusion of children. He fashions, in a 
word, a labor policy to fit the conditions peculiar to his own enterprise 
and to do it successfully he must have a normal and natural intercourse 
with his working force and successfully translate his policy through his 
representatives without a short circuit. 

The business leader perceives and understands the organization of 
labor paralleling that of business. He is sympathetic with the objectives 
of organized labor, even if he feels compelled to disagree at times with 
its methods. He sees that the issue in the field of combination is not 
whether we shall have unions or corporations. We need both. The ques- 
tion is, What kind of unions or corporations shall we have? That is a 
social issue of the first importance. 

The industrial leader, speaking through the National Association of 
Manufacturers, declares frankly: “The right of workers to self- 
organization and to bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing should include the full and free voluntary exercise of 
such right without interference, restraint, or intimidation from any 
source.” 

Business asks of the labor leader that he realize that business and 
labor leaders have an equal interest in the integrity and success of the 
private enterprise system and in making it work under our kind of 
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democracy. What is good for honorable business is good for honest 
labor. The development and encouragement of a class interest or a class 
consciousness is fatal to popular institutions. Both business and labor 
leaders must recognize in what they do or omit to do that they must 
lead and direct with the paramount public interest in mind. 

No combination of business or labor should be allowed to develop 
and exercise power without corresponding liability for its exercise. 

Business administrators are not free to make costs what they please. 
The public withdraws from the market when prices are unduly or 
arbitrarily enhanced. Whatever deprives employers of employment, 
deprives labor of employment. Leaders on both sides of an employment 
relation must recognize and relate themselves to the economic facts of 
social life. 

Under democratic institutions no man can hope to keep for himself 
or his followers the things which he destroys in another. To write 
inequality into the law by virtue of one’s political power brings in the 
course of history retaliatory disadvantage when the tables are turned. 
An outraged public is likely to punish either labor or business leaders 
whose extremities of conduct or temporary advantage tempt them to 
the abuse of the useful combinations they lead. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis recently retired from the great Court in which he 
has rendered distinguished service for many years. He has been uni- 
versally hailed as a real liberal for he was devoted to the protection of 
liberty from any assailant. Before he ascended the bench, he served as 
the much respected counsel of both business and labor leaders. During 
that period, in a notable address to an organization of Boston employers, 
he expressed his view of their proper relation to trade unions and their 
leaders. He believed that “Prolonged peace and prosperity can rest only 
upon the foundation of industrial liberty.” He believed that neither em- 
ployers nor employees should submit to the arbitrary mastery of the other. 
He believed in the right of workers to be organized and represented by a 
spokesman of their choice without interference. He urged, when disputes 
arose, every reasonable effort at agreements and participation by top 
authority in conferences dealing with serious questions of controversy. 
But he recognized that “differences are sometimes fundamental.” “De- 
mands may be made which the employer, after the fullest consideration, 
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believes would, if yielded to, destroy the business. Such differences can- 
not be submitted to the decisions of others. Again, the action of the 
union may appear to have been lawless or arbitrary, a substitution of 
force for law or for reason.” 

“What, then, should be the attitude of the employer?” he asked: 
“Lawless or arbitrary claims of organized labor should be resisted at 
whatever cost. I have said that it is essential in dealing with these prob- 
lems that the employer should strive only for the right. It is equally as 
important that he should suffer no wrong to be done unto him.” 

And concluding, he urged: “Likewise industrial liberty must rest upon 
reasonableness. We gain nothing by exchanging the tyranny of capital 
for the tyranny of labor. Arbitrary demands must be met by determined 
refusals, also at any cost.” 

In a subsequent address before joining the Court, he urged upon labor 
leaders consideration of the incorporation of unions and answering the 
objection that they might lead to litigation and a loss of funds, he said: 
“I can conceive of no expenditure of money by a union which would 
bring so large a return as payment for some wrong actually committed.” 

And, he concluded: “The unions should take the position squarely that 
they are amenable to law, prepared to take the consequences if they 
transgress, and thus show that they are in full sympathy with the spirit 
of our people, whose political system rests upon the proposition that this 
is a government of law, and not of men.” 

Few business leaders urge incorporation of labor unions. I do not. 
But I offer these notable suggestions of a respected and impartial public 
figure as evidence that what business leaders may ask labor leaders to 
consider, as a contribution to the orderly development of this represen- 
tative democracy, finds support in the counsel of a recognized friend and 
defender of labor, who criticized with equal earnestness what he con- 
ceived to be the shortcomings of business and labor leaders alike. 


Labor Leadership 


By MARK STARR 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


Y ONLY possible qualification for participating in such a con- 
ference as this under the auspices of the Advanced School of 
Education, Teachers College, is that I bring a fresh mind to educational 
theories. My formal education ended at thirteen years of age when I 
went to work in the coal mines of Somersetshire, England. However, I 
have read carefully the addresses delivered by Professors Kandel, Hol- 
lingworth, and Thorndike at the November Conference and benefited 
greatly from the preliminary investigation which they have made con- 
cerning the vital problem of how a democratic people might provide for 
the selection and training of leadership. I shall endeavor to answer from 
a labor viewpoint the questions submitted by the Lay Conference 
Committee. 

The sort of leadership which Labor needs is the magnetic and in- 
spirational type emphasized by Mr. Lammot duPont in his letter follow- 
ing the November Conference’ and also by the Lay Conference Com- 
mittee. Labor leaders must not only inform their followers but must 
inspire them to action. However well informed a leader may be himself, 
or however sound his judgment, he cannot be effective unless he has the 
personality to inspire confidence and secure the support of the members 
of his organization. And sometimes this will mean obedience when there 
is no time to explain the course of action advised. Labor, however, is 
increasingly aware of the need for experts. In addition to the negotiator 
and the inspirer, the creator of effective phrases which light up dark and 
intricate problems, Labor needs leaders of the “solitary” type. It needs 
statistical experts, objective historians, economic theoreticians and re- 
searchers. When unions are small, the labor leader has to attempt all these 


1 Published in the Teachers College Student Forum for January 18, 1939. 
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roles. From making purple perorations at mass meetings, he must tum 
to a computation of wages in an intricate piecework schedule or to the 
preparation of news releases. He must be the skilled negotiator shrewdly 
guessing the endurance of his members and the employers’ powers of 
resistance, so that he can time the end of the strike to secure results which 
will satisfy the majority of his union members. Most large unions now 
make the necessary division of labor. 

Professor Kandel’s contention (see page 570) that it is impossible to 
study leaders and ignore followers, is very significant in these days of 
foolish fuehrers. Otherwise we shall be back with Thomas Carlyle in 
the excesses of hero worship and the interpretation of history as the 
extended shadows of great individuals. In the main, mankind gets the 
leaders which it deserves. The Gadarene swine had leaders, too. I note 
that Professor Hollingworth points out that a very clever child may be 
too far ahead of the group to secure their confidence (see page 581). 
An intelligent rank and file is necessary to prevent leadership from 
degenerating into dictatorship. A demagogue may lead for a while but 
not for long; his tricks and chicanery will not outlive the failure of 
his promises. Butter most certainly will be found by mankind to be more 
sustaining than guns for a permanent diet. Lies at last come home to 
roost even if they are supported by all the modern arts of propaganda 
and by the perversion of organized education as in Central Europe. 

The Lay Conference Committee does well also to identify the type 
of leadership with the particular culture and society in which it must 
function. When, in this Conference, Labor is invited to state what it 
needs from business leaders and what are the qualities of labor states- 
manship necessary to the orderly development of democracy in the 
United States, we are glad even of the opportunity to answer such ques- 
tions. In the past, trade unions would perforce have petitioned for labor 
leaders with hard heads and, better still, bullet-proof vests. These were 
necessary to meet the scum of the underworld used to resist the setting 
up of the orderly procedures of collective bargaining in a civilized in- 
dustry.? Labor rejoices that at last there is a government in the United 
States under which the fraud of company unionism is outlawed and 


2See the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee Report. U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 
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workers have received the rights of representation through unions of 
their own choosing. 

While reading the eloquent tributes to Plato in the addresses of 
Professors Kandel, Hollingworth, and Thorndike, I wondered what 
would have happened if Plato had discovered his house-slave studying 
a pamphlet, “How to Make a Successful Slave Revolt—in Ten Easy 
Lessons.” Would he have commended the boy for his potential capacity 
for leadership or would he have ordered his eyes put out? Let univer- 
sities and colleges remember that there is no mystery behind the endow- 
ments provided by some foundations. The modern robber baron with 
guilty conscience, instead of having masses said for his soul, is likely to 
set up a foundation to endow a library or a chair in a university. Plato 
did sometimes make reference to the slave basis of Greek civilization, 
and college professors should at least remember the foundations of their 
institutions and also note that while chattel slavery might have been 
justified by Plato because then there were no machines to do the work, 
such justification now no longer exists. 

Certainly of all groups in American society, Labor wishes its concep- 
tion of leadership and society to be reconcilable with the democratic 
outlook. Only frightened infants in the dark cry out for an individual 
to rescue them. For us, the harder but more glorious path of mutual and 
never-ceasing education and re-education of leaders and led, amidst 
constant changes of a society in flux. 


EDUCATION OF WORKERS 


Question 1.° So far as the use of tests is concerned, I hope that evalua- 
tion tests and other “objective” tests will be further developed to measure 
social attitudes. Thus far, as I have examined them, the contents of many 
tests fall short of meeting Labor’s needs. Of course this inadequacy arises, 
naturally, out of the general neglect of Labor as a factor in society on the 
part of the orthodox schools and colleges. The very existence of workers’ 
education is in itself testimony to the inadequacy of existing schools and 
colleges. In workers’ education and in building up a strong union and a 
labor party, one of the big difficulties is that our students have to unlearn 


%The number refers to the questions posed to the speakers by the Lay Conference 
Committee. See “Introduction,” pages 563-564. 
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much that they were taught in grade schools, high schools, and colleges, 
There is so much dangerous nonsense masquerading as education that 
our workers’ education groups have often to be mental delousing stations, 
Before we can get many members of trade unions to center their atten- 
tion on matters of real importance, we have to rid them of all the b 
by which they are infected in the ordinary schools. As children we are 
given a cock-eyed view of history. The warrior who burned the wheat 
fields is given greater prominence than the reaper who labored therein 
and the baker who baked the bread. The captain who destroyed a city 
is hymned but the stonemason who built the city is one of the forgotten 
men. Our children are not taught the debt they owe to the unknown 
heroes who invented the first wheel and the needle and who discovered 
fire. And this despite the pioneering work of Teachers College for a more 
rational approach. 

Teachers in orthodox economics, for example, must accept the blame 
in the past for having turned into a meaningless maze, one of the most 
fascinating and basic subjects of inquiry ever opened to the human mind. 
They parroted “supply and demand” as if it explained everything. They 
neglected to notice what happened when supply and demand counter- 
balanced each other. Afraid to make any general conclusions or theories, 
economists in later years narrowed down their investigations to some 
particular section of the industrial system. They became the experts who 
“know more and more about less and less” and prided themselves on 
doing less and less about more and more. They had little counsel to give 
to the people who wanted to study their bread-and-butter problem and 
to find out less insane ways of carrying on a social order. To the delight 
of the Hate-Roosevelt Set, President George B. Cutten of Colgate Uni- 
versity sneered in public at “twaddle about the abundant life.” And 
Professor Haney, of New York University, denounced the “vicious 
notion of the right to a job.” If this is the Liberty League’s brain trust we 
do not trust their brains. 

To students who have been thrown abstract talk about trends, aver- 
ages, and the law of supply and demand, some talk about human needs 
for food, clothing, and shelter would be refreshing. After all, you cannot 
boil or fry an average and eat it. Given one knock-kneed person and 
another bowlegged the average is a normal person. You have all heard 
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about the statistician who decided the height of a prospective bridge by 
taking the average height of the ships to pass under it. 

It is small consolation to assure the man displaced by a machine that 
in “the long run” all will be well, because he has to live in “the short 
run.” Human beings cannot be confined into questionnaires and imposing 
tables of statistics. The present popularity of picturegraphs shows that 
even a gesture toward humanizing economic problems is appreciated. 
And what subject teems so abundantly with human interest as that 
branch of knowledge which concerns itself with how humans feed, 
clothe, and house themselves? 

The imposing, rounded periods of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution are known to students, but even in Massachusetts 
the school children are not told about Daniel Shays and his fellow-rebels 
who had been cheated out of their lands for which they had fought 
against the British tyrants. You will remember MacLeish’s lines in “The 
Land of the Free”: 


“. . . Boston embalmer of history 
Blots his name out on the school book page.” 


The Negro boys and girls in school are never told about Nat Turner or 
Harriet Tubman. The needlework of Betsy Ross receives undue atten- 
tion. Our children are told about Barbara Frietchie (“Shoot if you must 
this old gray head, etc.”) but never about the dauntless courage of 
Mother Jones as she faced the thugs and the soldiers in the armed camps 
of the mining towns. Millions of children, sons and daughters of the 
workers, do not even know her name, despite her heroism which, like 
that of other rebels in those company towns, was equal to that displayed 
at Valley Forge. It is only in our own union classes that garment workers 
learn about the awful tragedy of the Triangle Fire (New York City 
March 25, 1911), and the courage and daring of Clara Lemlich and her 
fellow blouse makers in the Uprising of the Twenty Thousand in 1909. 

Scant, if any, mention is given in the history books to trade unions and 
to men like Samuel Gompers and Eugene V. Debs. It is easier in Texas 
to shout “Remember the Alamo” than to help the pecan workers fight to 
get the 25 cents per hour legal minimum. Very few history books quote 
the speeches of Abraham Lincoln on the right to strike, on the prior 
right of Labor over Capital, of man over the dollar. They ignore Lincoln’s 
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dark foreboding of the coming of the trusts and the domination of bj 
business as a threat to democracy. Peter Zenger’s fight for a free press 
also receives little attention in the schools. ‘The Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the American Legion and other patrioteering groups 
have too often intimidated teachers to falsify history in order to fortify 
reaction; they have indulged in foolish idolatry of a history perverted to 
turn workers into dupes. Believe it or not, the children of wage earners 
are still taught to deplore the sad fate of “The Man Without a Country” 
but hear nothing about the plight of a man without a union. (In checking 
upon this in many varied audiences I have found that thousands of 
Americans go through life unaware that those lines quoted by Hale 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead . . . .” were written with the 
relatively barren shores of Scotland in mind.) 

Thus it is that our workers’ study groups must be mental delousing 
stations. Our first job is to find an antidote for the nationalism and the 
bias against the working class which yet dominate our schools. We have 
to fill up the gaps left in our learning before we proceed to tell the truth 
about things as they are, things as they have been, and things as they 
should be in a brave, new workers’ world. 

I am not blind to the changes for the better now taking place in text- 
books and in teaching but they are too slow to meet the urgencies of 
our age. 


LEADERS OF LABOR GROUPS 


Question 2. With regard to the question of rotating leaders in labor 
groups, leaders cannot be continually changed without a loss of effi- 
ciency. (Some unions make compulsory the retirement of a certain 
proportion of their executive board in order to introduce fresh per- 
sonnel.) I will venture however that there is more democracy and more 
opportunity for new leaders to emerge in the labor unions than in most 
groups. The control exercised over the president of a corporation by 
its shareholders is not to be compared with the control exercised by 
union members over their officers. Certainly the labor leader must keep 
in constant touch with his rank and file. May I quote to you from a 
paper on negotiation skills, given to our Trade Union Service class by 
David Dubinsky, president of the ILGWU: 
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The successful leader must always have his ear to the ground and endeavor 
to realize what the workers are thinking and how the mass membership of 
the union feels about a given situation. On the other hand, while he must 
study what the masses are saying, he must not be the blind expression of the 
mass wish. No leader can evade the responsibility of giving advice and of 
using his influence to guide the membership. He must give this advice and 
assume his responsibility, even if it is in opposition to the popular view at 
the given moment. 

While union strength is the final factor, there are many minor factors 
which are necessary in successful negotiations. The employers must have 
confidence in the word of the union representatives. While in theory the 
workers and employers are divided by the class struggle, it is foolish to 
ignore the fact that at times even sections of employers favor a union. In 
1929, far-sighted employers in the women’s garment industry were interested 
in strengthening the union because of the keen competition between the 
union shops where standards and conditions were being observed and their 
non-union competitors and also because of the demoralization that prevailed 
throughout the industry. These employers realized also that the union was 
here to stay and they therefore favored general unionization of the industry. 
This sympathetic attitude was helpful in extending unionization and in 
spreading the observance of the 40-hour week as well as in affecting wage 
standards in a greater portion of the industry. 

Even if the agreement made by the union leader works to the disadvantage 
of his members in some respects, he must carry out his word in order to 
retain the confidence of the employer and secure greater benefits at a later 
date. In this, as in other matters, the union leader must have enough courage 
to tell his members when they have made mistakes and to acknowledge 
his own. 


Questions 3-4. With respect to the early selection and preparation of 
leaders, frankly, I do not think the schools or colleges are capable at the 
present moment of choosing young people to train for leadership in the 
unions. No Samurai is possible in a labor movement. The majority of 
the leaders rise from the ranks and have actually worked at their trades. 
They are tested by many years of practical work. In the modest attempts 
of the ILGWU Educational Department to set up training courses and 
educational qualifications for full-time officers, we have found that it is 
better to use the Rotarian word service than to talk about leadership. 
Otherwise some of our members have to be painfully deflated later on. 


While there is the danger of the potential leader being bogged down by 
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drudgery and detail work, there is also the danger arising from ignorance 
concerning that side of union activity. At least some period of trial in 
the various phases of union life would be advisable.* 

Questions 6-7. Question 5 has to do with business and the next two 
raise the problem of fundamental differences between employer, em- 
ployee, and consumer, and their interdependence. My reply is that no 
good purpose is served in overlooking points of conflict. However, leaders, 
both of Business and Labor, should make sure that the points which th 
are discussing are the real ones. Labor has had very little help from the 
universities in the past and unless fundamental changes are made in the 
attitudes of the colleges, Labor for a while at least will have to set up 
special groups and train its leaders separately. For example, at the present 
moment the ILGWU is conducting a campaign to organize the garment 
workers in the workshops of Saks and Bergdorf-Goodman (two large 
retail stores in New York City). In planning the campaign and in dis- 
cussing the tactics necessary to arouse the public conscience, it would 
not be advisable to allow a representative of those firms to sit in at the 
union conferences and organizers’ training groups. Likewise, we do not 
expect that Mr. Grace of Bethlehem Steel will ask Phil Murray of 
SWOC to sit in at his board of directors’ meetings. 

In such a highly competitive and small-scale industry as the making 
of women’s clothes it can be fairly claimed that in the main it is the 
union which has brought in proposals for intelligent control and mani- 
fested a high order of industrial statesmanship. It is the union which 
does the actual policing of chiseling employers. We recommend for the 
investigation of the participants of this Conference a study of what the 
ILGWU has done in “limitation of contractors” and “jobbers’ responsi- 
bility for prices.” 

Question 8. In the matter of financial incentives leadership in Labor 
has never been elicited by the promise of monetary rewards. There has 
always been a fairly good basis for the labor leader’s reference to his 
training in the “university of hard knocks.” And despite all the talk 
about labor racketeering, the vast majority of labor leaders are over- 


4 Those interested in our pioneer attempt to set up civil service qualifications for union 
officers may find a description of this experiment in the Journal of Adult Education, 
January, 1939, or they may write to 3 West 16th St., New York City, for a reprint. 
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worked and underpaid. The ideals of labor solidarity keep them at 
their jobs. 

I notice that Professor Thorndike suggests $15,000 as the attainable 
salary of a labor leader. In the case of the ILGWU with 260,000 mem- 
bers, we get along very well with $10,000 for the president, and it was 
raised from $7,500 only in 1937 by a Convention vote. However, the 
labor leader should be relieved from pecuniary difficulties without being 
put too far away from his membership in standard of life, etc. We have 
never heard of any union giving million-dollar bonuses or any bonus. 

Question 9. We hope that educators will assist Labor by giving to 
their students a better grounding in social science and a better under- 
standing of economic problems. A statement of the facts concerning the 
distribution of income in the United States is, in itself, a justification 
for Labor’s case for a higher standard of life for its members. 

When we see teachers and professors organizing, coming into the 
trade union movement in ever-increasing numbers, part of Labor’s 
scepticism about the schools is removed. 

Labor needs from educators a recognition that the great end of life 
is not knowledge but action, and that education must be an ally in the 
successful solution of social problems. Horace Mann advocated uni- 
versal education to “counterwork this tendency to the domination of 
Capital and the servility of Labor.” Democracy still remains incom- 
pletely realized here in the United States. There can be no real de- 
mocracy while there is a gross inequality of educational opportunity. 
Professor Thorndike speaks of careers closed because of parents’ pov- 
erty and Professor Hollingworth deplores the fact that some children 
of fine quality even in New York City do not have enough to eat and 
wear. Representatives of adult education, enjoying the comfort of the 
Carnegie or other foundations, may fear totalitarian control of opinion 
if federal grants are introduced. However, without federal grants, as 
the Reeves Report shows, there can be no equality of educational oppor- 
tunity in these United States because of the startling contrast in the 
economic wealth of the various states. In order to live newspapers must 
secure advertising. Because the newspapers have become a section of big 
business and distort and suppress news, they are often a barrier to free 
discussion. Colleges and universities must be alert to provide the neces- 
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sary corrective. They should develop evaluation tests to detect social 
illiteracy. They must consider the building of new social attitudes, 

The technical changes and inventions upon which modern society is 
based could not be developed in the monasteries of the Middle 
which had been for many centuries the custodians of thought and leam- 
ing. New universities were developed in which nature could be inter. 
rogated and her secrets wrested from her so that we might accomplish 
the modern miracles of engineering and science which have given us 
control over natural forces. 

What we need is a departure from the university which upholds the 
status quo to a university which will insist upon freedom to undertake 
fearless inquiry not only into natural forces but also into social forces, 
We need teachers who will live dangerously and not in a safety-first 
atmosphere. Thus we shall gain knowledge and courage to bring about 
social changes for the orderly development of American democracy. 

From leaders of youth organizations we ask that they introduce their 
members to the social facts of life and to the progressive role played 
therein by the organized Labor Movement in helping to make youth 
education possible. We ask for co-operation in vocational training which 
will not create hopes of non-existent jobs and which will not flood the 
overcrowded labor market with uninformed youthful enthusiasts who 
may unwittingly jeopardize hard-won labor standards. We want plan- 
ning for orderly expansion and the introduction of new personnel com- 
mensurate with the growth of industry and reduction of the work-week. 

From leaders of the consumers and the general public we ask a con- 
sumer conscience that will refuse to buy goods made in sweatshops and 
under unfair labor standards; a realization of the fact that high wages 
do not mean high labor costs and that, for the community, the cost of 
low wages is always high. We ask also the continual remembrance that 
the union racketeer is no more typical of union leaders than the two- 
headed calf is representative of the normal source of veal chops. 

Finally, Labor needs from business leaders reason and not repression— 
a recognition that people as well as profits are the concern of business; 
a willingness to meet the leaders of the unions around the table to discuss 
frankly the problems of the industry in relation to the economic life of 
the community; and a preparedness to act in co-operation. 


What Youth Needs in the Way of 


Leadership from Business and Labor 


By SANFORD BATES 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 


_. spending nearly twenty years grappling with some of the 
problems connected with the administration of adult prisons 
throughout the country, I must confess to some slight embarrassment 
at discovering myself in such a recondite atmosphere. However, I have 
been paroled to the Boys’ Clubs of America and, like most of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the important field of leisure-time activity for 
youth, have keenly realized the vital need for qualified leadership. One 
does not have to have the title of boy expert inflicted upon him to come 
to a realization of the fact that the value in the persistence of the modern 
movement for informal group education among young people depends 
almost entirely upon the ability to recruit, to train, and to employ leaders 
of a peculiarily qualified and to some extent indefinable character. 

The statistics furnished us through the Maryland Youth Survey, which 
was conducted under the auspices of the American Youth Commission, 
have reinforced the conclusions based upon other local surveys and our 
own observation that the time has passed, at least temporarily, when the 
youth of America can look forward with any certainty to a wage- 
producing assignment. And yet we continue to declare that the greatest 
requisite of youth today is a job. So long as the possession of a job is the 
one self-respecting way in which young people can secure for them- 
selves a happy and cultured existence, we do well to make this insistence. 
But it has been repeatedly pointed out by Lindeman and others that there 
are many greater satisfactions to be derived from life than those which 
emanate from a routinized, confining, deadening employment. There- 
fore, it is not enough to say that what youth needs from both business 
and labor is a chance to work. 
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Recently I heard Mr. Louis Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of New York State, tell the story of the changes which have taken 
place in the glass-blowing industry. Twenty years ago a man and four 
helpers could produce the amazing number of 14,000 incandescent glass 
bulbs in a day. Now one automatic machine produces 2,400,000 bulbs 
a day. No one can attempt to impede the progress of a civilization which 
finds more economic methods of supplying our wants even if, as a result, 
people are thrown out of work. If labor-saving machinery results in the 
shortening of the work day that might not be an unmitigated evil, 
Former President Hoover, speaking recently in New York, dis- 
cussed this aspect of our industrial problem, pointing to the fact that 
hitherto we have been enterprising enough to employ men who had 
lost their jobs by reason of technological advances in one industry by 
putting them to work in new industries. Certainly we have not yet come 
to the end of our ingenuity in this direction. Mr. Hoover called attention 
to the fact that before the World War there were not more than one 
hundred industrial plants that maintained regular scientific research 
laboratories, and today there are more than 2,400 of them. He suggests 
that here may be a chance to utilize the mental capacities of some of 
our youth. Are we to have ten years more of the industrial depression? 
Will a building boom merely temporarily blind our eyes again to the 
fact that the economic and industrial times have changed? Perhaps the 
golden age of prosperity was the abnormal one and not the era to which 
we have naively referred as a recession. These are things about which 
I am not qualified to prophesy. 

The one fact that seems of outstanding importance to those of us who 
are concerned with the immediate plight of American youth is that in 
spite of the continued discovery of new industrial opportunities and the 
increasing attention being given to research, we have come upon an era, 
how permanent none of us knows, when the leisure time of our people, 
and especially of youth, has taken on a deeper significance. 

The three penetrating and inspiring addresses that were delivered 
before this conference on Armistice Day and the words of the dis- 
tinguished speakers here today have been focused on the problem of 
leadership in a democracy. And yet unless we are careful in our definition 
of leadership, we shall find an inevitable anomaly in the juxtaposition 
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of these two concepts. The more leadership that we have, especially of 
the “follow me” kind, the less democracy we shall be cultivating. On 
the other hand, the more our civilization takes on the character of a 
participating democracy, the less likely we may be to produce this kind 
of leadership. Too much democracy in an army makes matters rather 
awkward for the general. The noble six hundred in their enthusiasm 
to “do or die” did not have much incentive to “reason why.” 

It has been pointed out that there are two varieties of individuals who 
are commonly called leaders. There is the leader who has become such 
by reason of his skill or prominence in his profession or business activity. 
In the scramble for success he leads in the sense that he is out in front. 
On the other hand, there is the person who attempts to get groups of 
people to do as he directs and in a more literal sense becomes their captain 
and the one from whom they take orders. The kind of leaders upon 
whom democracy must depend may possess some of the qualities of both 
these types, but the ability to work with the members of a democratic 
group is the distinguishing characteristic of a genuine leader. Pigore 
makes this distinction in his brilliant treatment of the subject, “Leader- 
ship and Dominance.” The suggestion by Sanderson and Nafe that “the 
fundamental sine qua non of the successful leader is his willingness to 
serve and his loyalty to group welfare” is one of a number of definitions 
which helps us to reconcile true leadership with our aspirations for real 
democracy. 


UTILIZATION OF LEISURE TIME 


The future of the youth of America is inextricably bound up with 
the problem of the utilization of their leisure time. Every inquiry into 
the etiology of crime unmistakably demonstrates that youthful delin- 
quency, which is all too often the prelude to crime, has its incipiency 
during the unoccupied hours of our boys and girls. The schools of 
America, and not being a schoolman I can say this with due modesty, 
have done more to provide a character-building curriculum for a larger 
number of our children than any other nation on this globe has done. 
It is while the boy is not in school that he gets into trouble. Nor can 
we blame the prevalence of juvenile delinquency too much upon the 
American home. Whatever may be the deteriorating effects of slum 
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environment or broken homes, practically never do we find a 


who does not wish for his or her child the best that life affords, or who 
does not, with the limited resources at his command, do the best he 
can to provide it. 

The school and the home cannot, however, extend their supervision 
throughout the whole of a child’s existence. It is during his spare hours 
that many of the deleterious influences of the community are brought 
to bear upon youth. It is then that characters are molded, and God forbid 
that the task should be left entirely to the commercialized purveyors of 
that which so many times erroneously comes under the heading of 
recreation. We are coming to realize the utter impossibility of individual 
control of these influences and more easily to justify community re- 
sponsibility therefor. And our anxiety should be concerned not so much 
with the control or censorship of these activities as with the provision of 
opportunities for alternative, legitimate, interesting, cultural, democratic, 
and character-building activities. We are justified in our assumption of 
responsibility not only for our own but other people’s children when it 
comes to an intelligent concern for the way they use their leisure time. 

The reality of this responsibility is beginning to dawn upon the 
American people. If the amount of mail which comes over my desk is 
any criterion there must by now be many more than the 330 national, 
non-governmental youth-serving organizations which were listed by the 
American Youth Commission two years ago. Leisure time among chil- 
dren is nothing new, you say. Well, probably not, but a leisure period, 
the utilization of which is competed for by so many devastating allure- 
ments, is a development of our modern American civilization. 

Dismayed at our failure to control crime through penal measures, we 
have hundreds of communities in America which have organized them- 
selves along crime-prevention lines to combat conditions which breed 
delinquency. Community Coordinating Councils have appeared under 

| various auspices and oftentimes with a different name, but their prime 
| purpose is to mobilize community sentiment and direct community action 
toward the elimination of all factors related to social weakness and com- 
munity disorganization. In this general attempt we invariably muster the 
character-building and leisure-time agencies of the communities to the 
performance of the task of diverting the minds of our youth. And itis 
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well that we do so. The Boys’ Club, the Y.M.C.A., and the Scout troop 
may never have the lure of adventure and excitement that the city street 
has, but with the help of a clean and wholesome environment and when 
adequately supported, these institutions are infinitely more likely to 
produce good citizens. The question was asked recently of the inmates 
of the state prison in a near-by commonwealth, “Where did you play 
when you were a boy?” Out of the 663 who answered the question, 531 
gave the laconic reply, “In the street.” 


COMMUNITY MEASURES 


Those of a more optimistic turn of mind see in the playground, the 
school activity program, the Boy Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., the Boys’ Club, 
and the new attitude of the police a development of social situations 
which are positive antidotes to a crime-producing climate. When the 
results are not up to expected standards, there comes the inevitable alibi, 
“We did not have good leadership.” And with the recognized necessity 
for sound, effective leadership in the leisure-time field, there is intro- 
duced a problem of surpassing difficulty but of fundamental importance. 
When we played in our youth in the back yard or at the old swimming 
hole, we had no leadership, or we were not conscious of any. One must 
confess to a trace of bewilderment when now we speak of leisure-time 
leadership. If democracy is that system of governmental association 
under which men are free to do as they wish, then leisure is that period 
in a man’s life when his democratic instincts are more likely to be en- 
joyed. And if leisure is not the time when we are freest from direction 
or control or leadership, how, one might ask, can it be leisure? And so 
from another angle we come upon the necessity of a redefinition of the 
concept of leadership. 

This may not be the place for a discussion of the methods whereby the 
destructive elements in our communities may be brought under better 
control, but I may be pardoned for emphasizing at this point the belief 
that crime and delinquency is a social disease and not an individual matter, 
and that the character of a community and the concern which it shows 
for its own welfare may well be gauged by the amount of delinquency 
exposed. We are addressing ourselves particularly, however, to the 
problem of leadership and there are two things we can state with con- 
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fidence. Without the presence and direction in the group of persons able 
and qualified to direct the activities of youth toward a better social order, 
the leisure of youth, notwithstanding the investment of millions for 
equipment, may become destructive or at best useless. Second, unless 
the spare-time activities of youth, naturally, continuously, albeit uncon- 
sciously, dispose toward a training for democratic participation in goy- 
ernment, it is difficult to be optimistic as to the survival of our democracy, 


PREPARATION FOR YOUTH LEADERSHIP 


The symposium of November 11 revolved around the challenging 
topic, “How Should a Democratic People Provide for the Selection and 
Training of Leaders in the Various Walks of Life?” Well, I am not sure 
that the task of providing stimulating activities for boys is a walk in 
life. I am afraid it is more likely to be a run or a jump, or as is too often 
the case, a mere sitting on the bleachers of life. Those of us who are 
operating in the area of group work education, which sometimes seems 
to have little in common with business and labor, are pondering the 
same question. We must count upon a higher measure of devotion and 
loyalty and idealism than can be obtained or perhaps expected in the 
average industry. We have less to hold out in the way of financial re- 
wards or a statue in the Hall of Fame to the man or woman who wishes 
to devote his life to the practice of guidance work with young people. 
In the same way that we of the Boys’ Clubs of America think that the 
“building of boys” must outrank in importance the building of cities, 
railroads, and factories, so must the skill and wisdom and diplomacy and 
integrity of the workman in our field be superior to that of artisans 
whose object is primarily and properly to earn their living. 

The requirements of a successful artisan or worker in industry may 
seem to be more definite and precise than those for group workers in the 
leisure-time field. No one can watch an experienced coremaker, for 
example, at his work without being impressed with his accuracy, nor 
refrain from marveling at the skill which he has developed over a long 
period of years. You know that he can be relied upon to standardize this 
definite knowledge and experience. And so long as he performs his work 
in the accepted way and is honest with his employer his product will 
always be the same. It may be because there is little of this accuracy and 
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reliability in work with human beings that it becomes so difficult. Instead 
of performing a task always the same way, the technique must be varied, 
depending upon the character of the objects; nor can the result always 
be guaranteed. But does the fact that guidance work with boys cannot 
be an exact science give us the excuse which we sometimes fall back upon 
for employing ignorant, prejudiced, or untrained workers? Is it neces- 
sary that the training of group work educators must be along the lines 
of definite technique? If Frank B. Jewett could say, as quoted by Dr. 
Kandel, that business has “relatively less use for detailed technique 
acquired at the expense of more fundamental mind training,” we can 
likewise say, “Select for us the man with the broad educational back- 
ground and we will take the risk of teaching him the techniques of boy 
leadership.” I say “techniques” with a full realization of the fact that 
there are indispensable qualities of mind and heart that can never be 
developed or expanded through mere techniques. 

A noteworthy conference was called by the Boys’ Clubs of America 
recently, attended by representatives of the social work departments of 
sixteen universities and a group of Boys’ Club executives. The triple 
problem of recruitment, training, and placement was considered from 
all angles. We discussed the innate qualifications which should be present 
in a candidate before recommending him, what the curriculum content 
should be, and how these young men, once trained, could be placed in 
the field. It was significant that there was general agreement that not 
until go per cent of the trainee’s general education had been completed 
was there any necessity for directing his training specifically toward 
work in a Boys’ Club. 

The demand for scholastic training for all workers in the industrial, 
the civic, and even in the social welfare fields, has met an intelligent 
response from our citizens. Perhaps we have been slower in making the 
response in the field of leisure-time guidance because of the fact that the 
qualifications for leadership are more difficult to specify. The ability of 
a school teacher can be determined in advance, at least scholastically or 
tutorially, but there is an insistent belief that you cannot become an 
efficient boys’ worker by reading books about the subject. 

We like to say that a person to be a useful playground director, 
Y.M.C.A. secretary, or Boys’ Club executive must have character and 
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integrity and personality. These are all dreadfully general things. In 
fact, they are so general that it is easy for almost any local boy to possess 
them, at least in the opinion of his political friends who are anxious to 
see him land a job. When we try to itemize more specifically the traits 
that are essential in a good boys’ worker—honesty, frankness, patience, 
cheerfulness, energy, athletic prowess, insight, good health, and moral 
integrity—we become a little clearer as to the type of person we should 
select, but we are not much further along in determining how we should 
train him. 

It is true that a man needs a broad outlook on life and that a general 
education helps to broaden that outlook. It is true that a philosophical 
disposition helps us over many a difficult bump in the road of life and 
that such a viewpoint can be acquired by reading the right kind of 
literature. It is true that a knowledge of the rules of hygiene assists us 
in maintaining a healthy body. But by and large the attributes that dis- 
tinguish a high-class group worker are those he was born with rather 
than those he has acquired. Nevertheless we can all agree that the best 
man ever born will be a better man after he is educated. 

Because some boys’ workers without formal training have been suc- 
cessful, or apparently so, is no reason to assume that they would not 
have been more so had they had a generation ago the accumulated 
experience of hundreds of boys’ workers placed at their disposal. The 
process of reading law in an older barrister’s office was the accepted 
method until law schools were established, and the art of helping other 
people did not become a science until schools for social work were 
established. But no lawyer can be admitted to practice and few social 
workers can secure employment in New York today without a post- 
graduate course in their specialty. 

I am constrained to say, therefore, that what youth needs from busi- 
ness and labor leaders is not only to put their names on the list for a job 
which may be open tomorrow, nor yet to train them in greater and 
greater numbers for jobs which are becoming fewer and fewer, but also 
to provide for the employment of some of them as leaders qualified to 
guide the rest of them into a more soul-satisfying utilization of their 
leisure, a leisure which the progressive improvement in business methods 


is constantly enlarging. 
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Perhaps the school does not teach character as effectively as even its 
own leaders might desire. Possibly the church has lost some of its com- 
pulsive authority toward the good life, but if business and labor can 
conspire with our educators to prepare some of our potentially unem- 
ployed young people for membership in a new profession for which we 
have not yet found a satisfactory name, but which we now call leisure- 
time educators, they will satisfy one of youth’s needs. 

How shall we recognize such leaders? Having recognized them, how 
can we qualify them? The schools and colleges, to a greater extent than 
business and industry and through the simple expedient of field work 
during the undergraduate season, may help in the discovery. We are not 
at all sure that we can be as dogmatic as were some of the previous 
speakers in the assertion that only the most intelligent can make the best 
leaders. On the other hand, a person with the broad outlook of a general 
education may be a better Boys’ Club executive at the end of six 
months’ time than one who has attained a reputation because of his long, 
continuous service. 

We need not say that business is different in character and purpose 
from other social institutions, but we can insist that a profession which 
seeks to cultivate the practice of democracy must follow policies that 
are determined and executed in definitely democratic ways. We are not 
at all satisfied that leadership in leisure-time activities can be subsidized, 
although scholarships and bonuses during the inevitably long training 
period should undoubtedly be provided. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR YOUTH LEADERSHIP 


Iam indebted to my friend and associate, Charles E. Hendry, brilliant 
apostle of group work education and chairman of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study of Group Work, for some sound suggestions as to 
the character of leaders in this field. He collaborated in a painstaking 
and intelligent analysis as to why young men succeed or fail as camp 
counselors, an activity which embodies, if any does, the idea of demo- 
cratic participation. He and his associates found an alarming lack of 
correlation between success as a camp counselor and such common 
factors as intelligence, emotional adjustment, social information, age, 
camping experience, education, etc., nor did any combination of these 
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elements clearly distinguish between the successful and the unsuccessful 
leaders. But after repeated careful rechecking of many findings, certain 
considerations became evident. The A grade counselor, the successful 
leader, was the man who individualized with his group. The D grade 
counselor failed to recognize individual differences. The A grade coun- 
selor made a diagnostic approach to his boys. He saw and recognized 
their actions as symptoms rather than as behavior alone. To the D grade 
couns:lor all boys were disciplinary problems. And perhaps most im- 
portan:, the successful or A grade counselor was a member of his group 
rather than a leader. He did things with them and not for them. 

In Germany the Fuehrer leads his people by telling them what to think; 
in group work preparation for democracy, a leader helps people lear 
how to think. 

We should invent a more descriptive name for the self-effacing type 
of guidance worker who, as Glenn Frank puts it, “at once crystallizes 
the desires of the group, suggests a workable plan for what they want, 
and lives out himself what the group admires.” 

It is inevitable, then, that standards which govern the selection of 
leaders in the field of industry are not entirely adequate guides for the 
selective process in the field of education for democracy, nor does it 
seem to me that the same process of training and selection which has 
proved successful in the teachers college will be wholly satisfactory in 
the selection and training of candidates for leadership in the group work 
education area. The training of a group worker must include instruction 
in the art of helping people out of difficulties, must help to give the can- 
didate a thorough knowledge of the sociological background of his 
community, must induct him into the realm of a deeper psychological 
understanding of the individuals with whom he works, must place at 
his disposal all of the experimentation that has been done in the way 
of informal group experience in the training for democracy. He must 
know something of physical education, athletics, craftsmanship, how to 
inspire leaders, how to raise money, how to interpret his program, how 
to understand the value of co-operation with other agencies. He must 
possess a thorough knowledge of the material that goes into regular 
college courses, sociology, psychology, civics, and the other social 
sciences. The specific collegiate or postgraduate training for group 
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workers might be described under six headings. First, a general intro- 
ductory course which would consider the field and function of group 
work in the light of the new sociology of leisure. Second, a number 
of courses, including philosophy of principles and techniques; principles 
and methods; individual guidance, which takes into account that work 
with individuals in a group work agency is different from that in a case 
work agency; group guidance, including group therapy, neighborhood 
and community center work with boys; administrative principles and 
methods of public relations and the interpretation of work to the 
community. 

The third general bracket would include specialized activity courses, 
skill courses, and the fourth, work in other fields that impinge upon 
group work. In the fifth would be found field work, graded and care- 
fully supervised, and in the sixth the specialized course and an induction 
plan developed by the agency hiring the candidate. And the training that 
he receives in these directions must be so devised as not to cramp or 
wither the natural characteristics and propensities which are so necessary 
in this work and which were hinted at earlier in this paper. 

I am inclined to think that the one quality which makes for success in 
the field of leisure-time leadership may be summed up in the word, 
“friendship.” Dr. Frank O’Brien recently said to a group of school 
teachers, “By all means smile a greeting to your students as they as- 
semble in the morning, but please don’t do it unless you really mean it.” 
Dogs and children can penetrate any artificiality and recognize true 
friendship unerringly. That impalpable, indefinable, elusive quality of 
friendship cannot be implanted through education, but it can be keenly 
recognized by a boy. Qualities considered most useful in a leader as 
described by the members of twelve Boys’ Clubs in Chicago were, first, 
“regular guy,” second, “good sport,” and those least useful were “spends 
money on group,” and “practically always right.” A leader cannot be 
too far ahead of his group. 

Perhaps I can tell you a little more clearly what I mean by quoting 
from a letter from the director of the Off the Street Club in Chicago, 
August Mathieu: 

Eight years ago when I first became interested in this work, I organized 
a group of youngsters. There were about twelve in the group and they were 
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nine to fourteen in age. We met once a week and we were called the 
“Red Knights.” 

After we had met a few times the boys would come to the meetings with 
such things as molasses, bouillon cubes, and the like, and because they did 
not know what it was nor how to use it, I was supposed to be able to en- 
lighten them. That went on for a while and I never said a word, just watched, 
eager to learn. Some of the theft bothered me quite a bit because I could not 
understand how they did it and got away with it. It was nothing unusual for 
them to get pies, knives, watches, and their victims ranged from the small 
stores to the large department store in the area. Strange they were never 
caught although others did not fare so well as indicated by the fact that some 
of the stores brought in boys to me who did get caught. 

One day Mike and a few of the boys presented me with a set of cuff links, 
with the initial “M” on them. They explained that it had taken quite a while 
to match them at the new novelty store that had opened down the street. 
I accepted the links and have them somewhere in my souvenirs. 

Those were the first experiences that I had with boys. At that time I knew 
nothing about this work. Up to then I had been doing engineering and 
other work that required much different calculation and handling. 

So here is how we ended up. Out of the group three still come to Off the 
Street Club, including Mike. One works in a grocery store. One is going to 
school and is taking up music. Another is working in a cellophane factory 
and is a Scout leader in our new club. Two Greek boys have moved West 
and I have lost contact with them. The others have moved to other parts of 
the city but are not in jail. 

But, Mr. Bates, let me tell you this. It took me three years of constant 
application to accomplish this. There were hikes, trips, overnight camps in 
remote parts of the woods and the dunes, swimming parties, and the like. 
When I say three years, I mean three years before I knew that they were 
not stealing any more. Some of the boys accomplished that in a shorter time, 
but Mike and another boy who were leaders perhaps even now make a little 
pickup although not professionally nor with a gun. Four of these boys joined 
the Scout troop at the club and took a very active part. 

Now the question is, should I have told them not to steal directly or should 
I have worked on the long range plan which I decided upon? What if they 
had been caught? They could have been probated to me, of course. There 
is no question in my mind that these twelve boys were headed for trouble in 
a hurry and for plenty of it. Fortunately I caught them at an early age. 


Those who believe in strict law enforcement would shake their heads 
over this story. They would say that this Boys’ Club leader took a 
chance. And so he did, but a chance on friendship. And I believe that our 
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ple will not be threatened away from crime or punished into virtue. 
Nor will they be led toward propriety and happiness at the end of a 
political or social halter. No program of crime prevention can be imposed 
upon a community. Not much character can be built through outside 
application, but somewhere along the ranks of the unemployed young 
people there is a newer crop of public servants who understand their 
community, who generally respect and admire their fellow citizens, and 
who are consumed with the desire to succeed or fail with them. 

What youth needs is not to be talked to, or preached to, or to be 
shushed, amused, coddled, or supported. The avenue which will lead 
our younger generation to success in the future Republic will be made 
smoother by their admittance into the partnership with business and 
labor and social workers, civil servants, and the rest of us. Our young 
people need not be organized in a separate compartment. They should 
not need a department of youth in Washington, nor should they find it 
necessary to air their grievances or their needs in a Youth Congress of 
their own. They should be admitted in adult fashion into the “councils 
of the party” and become not only the leaders of youth but servants and 
partners in our whole civic enterprise. 
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Business, Labor, and Youth from 
Woman’s Viewpoint 


By LENA MADESIN PHILLIPS 


PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 


a MY role as representative of organized womanhood, I feel some- 
what as one returned from the lost island of Atlantis, which some 
called “the abode of the blessed.” For while I am asked to express what 
women desire in the new leadership of industry, labor, and the youth- 
serving agencies, this program does not indicate that there is any need 
for improvement in women’s leadership. Yet women nurture and 
train through the most formative period the beneficiaries of the dis- 
cussion today. One concludes, therefore, that our part in it is considered 
either as negligible, to be disregarded as though we were Atlantians who 
are now but legend, or as satisfactory to the three other groups repre- 
sented in this Conference. This in itself is significant and misleading. A 
women’s club cannot be considered as just another dilettante group, or 
club work as a mildly amusing, entirely ineffectual pastime. For here 
are women, as mothers and as citizens, in united action. 

Women cast nearly half the vote. A study of Women and Wealth, 
published by the University of Chicago in 1934, shows that women 
receive more than two-thirds of the value of all legacies and more than 
80 per cent of all death claims paid each year by life insurance companies. 
And it was estimated that through the family finances, women control 
approximately 80 per cent of the nation’s buying power. 

Moreover, these ten to fifteen million women expend much time, 
energy, and money in club work. Public opinion may overlook that in- 
vestment, but when one remembers that each club woman must be fed, 
clothed, housed through the labor, usually of other human beings, and 
that the same club women consume a large part of our total production, 
the return from their investment becomes worthy of consideration. 
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There is something even more important. These same women con- 
dition, in a way which can probably never afterward be quite changed, 
the material out of which you think you are going to make leaders and 
followers. Have you forgotten the old saying of the Catholic Church 
concerning the child’s first seven years? I hope that you have not. 

One additional factor should be noted. Club women have for some 
years now been studying and discussing the social, economic, and political 
structure and methods of this country, and its world relationships. They 
discuss the problems which confront industry and labor. That they in- 
fluence public opinion cannot be doubted. The concentration of their 
interest upon world peace is a recent illustration. It is obvious that they 
have not as yet brought peace. But women have had a great part in 
holding at bay formally declared war. I have heard it said that they must 
assume the responsibility for the Munich agreement. As one who con- 
siders Munich a betrayal, a surrender of principle to expediency, I should 
be ashamed to claim Munich as our work. And yet one must not minimize 
the influence upon political leaders of the consistent stirring of public 
consciousness by women concerning the waste, the folly, the tragedy 
of war. 

If one considers such activities by organized womanhood as dabbling 
and therefore to be casually disregarded, he makes a grave mistake. There 
is all the more danger if it is mere dabbling. You may be sure that they 
will continue to study and to expound. For woman has become the 
great carrier of ideas. She is the little dog with the bone of every change, 
running here and there with it, barking until other less active if some- 
times more experienced persons are obliged to pick up that which she 
has with such earnestness laid at their feet. 

With this background, may I, in the language of the courts, qualify as 
an expert, before taking up the subjects to be discussed. Some twenty 
years ago I was engaged in the practice of law. Far from my thoughts, 
in fact not even vaguely in my thoughts, was any idea of working for 
or with organized womanhood. But I was asked by the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association to bring together the 
nation’s business and professional women. Increasingly I realized the need 
and value of organization. My avocation gradually became my vocation 
until five years ago I became head of a department of club women for 
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a woman’s magazine with a circulation of two million. I think I know 
my women, for during these two decades I have been president of two 
of their most important national organizations, the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs and the National Council 
of Women. I have addressed thousands of meetings sponsored by women, 
and have written some twenty-five booklets for use in club work. And 
while the spokesman of any group will usually reflect his own attitude, 
I believe that what I am about to say will represent the trend of feminine 
thinking, even though that thinking may not as yet have fully crystallized, 


WOMEN IN A DEMOCRACY 


American women are thoroughly committed to the democratic form 
of government. They realize that in any concept of a free and represen- 
tative government, where suffrage is granted equally to all, general 
education, available to all, is fundamental. I think, however, that they 
would approve of selecting those with pronounced leadership qualities 
and of giving to them especial training or even advantage, provided the 
choice were scientifically made and rested entirely upon the abilities 
and possibilities of the individual without regard to creed, class, or other 
group distinction. 

Women would not consider that this process violated the democratic 
principle. The importance of adequate education, however, for the re- 
mainder of the group, who would presumably become the followers, 
would thus be increased as would also the need of greater public educa- 
tion. Otherwise, and unless sincere and realistic social-mindedness were 
assured in the potential leaders selected, we may find ourselves creating 
human Frankensteins. In a machine age where individuals increasingly 
accept the attitude of “Let George do it,” nothing should be added to 
encourage or to appear to justify the apathy of the individual as voter 
and as citizen. 

The schools would seem the logical agencies to discover and choose 
potential leaders. I should, however, doubt the wisdom of curtailing the 
general education of the group chosen. It seems to me it should be in- 
creased. Because, according to the leader-concept accepted for our dis- 
cussion, these leaders will not deal with an isolated subject as a scientist 
might. They will operate in a far broader field and above all others 
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should be able not only to understand and to appraise what has gone 
before but also to understand and to appraise present manifestations here 
and in other countries. They must be equipped to separate and to analyze 
the complex factors and relationships which underlie most modern prob- 
lems. In order to do this effectively a broad education would seem 
indispensable. 

I would consider the effect upon the potential leaders and the potential 
followers of any pronounced difference of treatment, particularly with 
respect to larger salaries or bonuses, a matter to be determined by educa- 
tors and practical psychologists. I do not think myself or the average 
club woman qualified to answer that question. I have been asked to 
answer also another question arising out of the preceding Lay Con- 
ference. The question is, “What use can be made of intelligence tests 
and other ‘objective’ tests in the selection of leaders in the groups you 
represent?” Such tests are of a later vintage than my own formal educa- 
tion. However, I raised the question with a friend of mine whose judg- 
ment I trust. We agreed immediately that the results of the use of 
intelligence tests among women’s clubs would probably be quite fatal. 
Old dogs should not be evaluated by their agility in new tricks. 

There were other questions submitted to the speakers of this Con- 
ference. I believe, however, that my answers to these may be deduced 
from the remainder of my remarks. I therefore proceed now to the 
qualities of statesmanship which women would like to find in the leaders 
of industry, labor, and youth. 

Women ask of industry and business, and insofar as the responsibility 
is its own, of labor, a workable economic system which will provide jobs 
for all men and women who are qualified and who wish or need to work. 
They ask that the pay for this work, in relation to the price system 
“Maintained, be one which will provide a decent standard of living for 
all workers, and be commensurate with America’s resources, mechaniza- 
tion, skills, and techniques. We believe that the attainment of the first 
part of this goal depends largely upon the maintenance of the second. 
We believe that keeping America out of war and assuring peace within 
our own borders depend in no small measure upon both. 

We are unable to be reconciled to a system which keeps millions of 
workers in enforced idleness or upon partisan-controlled and often super- 
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ficial or wasteful occupation, yet compels those millions, and probably 
other millions as well, to exist upon a starvation basis. It is contrary to 
our social conscience, and for many, our Christian faith, that in the 
world’s richest country, where there is more than a proportionate share 
of almost everything, nineteen million workers in the peak year of 1929 
each received for his labor less than a thousand dollars, although, as has 
been adequately proven, a man could not at that time support his family 
decently for less than eighteen hundred dollars. 

We cannot understand, and thus far no one has given us a satisfactory 
answer, why, with the widespread existence of dire poverty and millions 
on relief, only about 55 per cent of America’s capacity for production of 
goods and services was used in 1934; why, with people idle and hungry, 
wheat should be plowed under and pig killing assume the scientific con- 
clusiveness of technology; why, if one-half of the world’s lumber is 
within our country, 1929 should have found two-thirds of America 
without adequate or decent homes; or why one-third of those homes in 
towns and cities and almost four-fifths of those in villages should have 
been without such necessities as running water and sanitation. 

We do not understand why the administrative genius which has pro- 
duced big business in America will let factories stand idle and permit 
themselves and others to support by taxation millions who should be 
supporting themselves. The only answers which occur to us, as women, 
suggest an absence of intelligence or of social responsibility, which we 
can scarce bring ourselves to believe. We would like to see, in industry, 
labor, and other allied economic forces, a future leadership which will 
correct such conditions. We doubt that events will abide so orderly a 
process. To begin now to plan procedures for the selection and training 
of leaders is somewhat like my going out to buy a wedding ring. | might 
be able to use it some day, but I doubt it. 

We seriously fear that unless some change is effected before new 
leaders can be chosen and trained, our children will be sacrificed in wat 
and our form of government supplanted by another. We are not afraid 
of alien ideas if democracy can be made to work. But we are not so naive 
as to overlook the fact that America has educated a great mass of people 
concerning what they ought to have, and continues to make it impossible 
for them to secure these things through their own efforts. Let us be 
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realists. If industry cannot offer a decent livelihood, the needy will take 
it gladly from the government, and so probably, if in great distress, 
would you or I. 

And, if we continue thus to destroy the self-respect, break the morale 
of America’s disgracefully large number of unemployed, we do but 
develop an idle, subservient caste or invite millions of voters to try 
another way of social and economic control. Men and women will not 
forever starve in a land of potential plenty even for the Constitution of 
the United States. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF INDUSTRY 


This, I realize, is rather a large order which women are asking of 
industry and labor, but principally of industry because the power is in 
its hands. But we believe that it is an order which can be filled, and if not 
by you, by some other agency. We do not ask you to be generous, only 
intelligently realistic. We appeal to your enlightened self-interest. We 
ourselves are not thinking in terms of some vague social welfare, but of 
the safety of our families, of ourselves, and of the preservation of Amer- 
ican liberty and opportunity which we would continue to enjoy. 

Superficial replies, which do not really answer, have not satisfied us. 
We want to be convinced. When we are told that present conditions 
cannot be changed because of the profit system, we remember that we 
care more for our children than for any economic theory. When one 
says that it is all the fault of the C.I.O. or of the President, the point is 
yet unproven. Industry controls the workman’s tools without which he 
is helpless. The artisan cannot compete with the machine. Industry and 
business can largely thank themselves both for organized labor and the 
President’s social policy. Labor had to organize in self-defense. And the 
financial and industrial powers had led the nation into such danger and 
despair that the President had either to open a new door or risk seeing 
the house pulled down. If it is the excess profit tax which holds back 
expansion, we who have no need to fear that tax wonder if a more 
enlightened self-interest should not be willing to expand without an ad- 
ditional profit in an effort to preserve what has already been accumulated. 

That the problems involved in today’s situation are difficult, not even 
women would deny. But for some fifty years American industry has 
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increased in power. It has kept its lobby in Washington to effect legisla- 
tion. It has, through various advertising and other pressure methods, 
enticed the consumer to purchase things he did not need and could not 
afford in order that industrial and business wheels might be kept turn- 
ing. It has induced the poor to mortgage their future through a dollar 
down and a dollar a week for life until not enough dollars remained for 
the diverse and unending weekly payments. It has continually changed 


fashions and made women style-conscious, until we feel ashamed to be 


caught in last year’s hat. 

According to the accepted theory, industry has produced for profit 
instead of for use. It has kept its own counsel, charted its own course. 
I believe that it has the power and should have the intelligence to solve 
these problems which arise from conditions largely of its own maki 
Women prefer to see them solved by industry, labor, and similar agencies 
rather than by government. But they also believe that not much time 
remains for those agencies to find the solutions. 

At a recent luncheon given a small group of club leaders by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, there was some indication of 
self-pity because the public, particularly club women, did not under- 
stand industry’s position in the situation, that we did not, as the industrial 
leaders themselves put it, “see their side of the picture.” That may well 
be true. But club women have had small opportunity to understand. 
Indeed, the spokesman of one of the most influential national associations 
of women said then frankly, “We have asked for speakers from industry 
to interpret the situation for us. But when they came, either they did not 
know or were unwilling to give the answers to our questions.” Industrial 
leadership must be frank and honest if it wishes a sympathetic under- 
standing of its situation. Thinking women, and there are an increasing 
number of them, are no longer to be caught by trite phrases or high- 
sounding appeals. 

If you ask us what should be done, we can but reply, “The answer 
should come from you. We are not expected to know. Our job has been 
with the home and children. The substantial number of women now 
engaged in business and the professions have given a good account of 
themselves. But usually they are not the leaders. I am sure industry has 
not wished or usually helped them to lead. If the problems were of our 
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making I trust we would try to solve them. But today’s problems are 
not of our making.” 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOR 


In what has been said, much is intended for labor, but not the major 
part. We have something else to ask of labor in its future leadership. 
It is that, as the economic position of the laboring man and woman 
slowly but consistently improves, they, with their new power and 
opportunities, shall restore what the world calls culture, taste, refine- 
ment, a higher scale of values. There are those who say that such things 
follow naturally from the improvement of the economic condition. 
Doubtless this is in large measure true. But Heaven forbid that the stand- 
ard of living for the less privileged should be raised to no other effect 
than that they become like many of us! American culture should be 
something more than fast automobiles, cheap broadcasting programs, 
sexy motion pictures, tawdry or riotous living. The criterion of true 
success should rest upon something other than wealth or profuse pub- 
licity. I do not mean to imply that the laboring classes and their families 
have low standards. I only know that when club women complain of 
such things they are told that business must produce what “the people” 
want. And the so-called middle and lower classes are certainly “the 
people.” The new labor leaders can help to lead us all to a more intelligent 
way of life where there is not only time but taste for serene, gracious 
living. I have seen such a people in Sweden. There one need not be rich 
to be successful, travel far, fast, and aimlessly in order to find pleasure, 
or be intoxicated to be gay. Perhaps we too can learn that the stars are 
as important as new gadgets, knowledge as greatly to be desired as 
luxury, character more truly to be valued than notoriety. 

All this is obviously not a mere matter of teaching. Were that true the 
problem would be easy. We need then but key the teachers and mothers 
to a slightly higher pitch and set them going. But children cannot now 
hear what either of those groups teach, because they so soon discover 
that the world places greater value upon other things. What we do 
drowns the lesson of what we say. 

These are common problems for us all, of course. But the influence 


of the laboring classes will increase while that of some of the rest of us 
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must wane. Therefore I should like to see the new labor leadership lift 
and restore our American culture as it goes. 

There is one other thing I would ask of that labor leadership. It should 
be frank and honest. Labor leaders, perhaps above almost all others, can- 
not afford to be less. Such a policy would be in line with their “en- 
lightened self-interest,” an attitude which, after all, need not be confined 
exclusively to capital or industry. Women who may wish to befriend 
labor are discouraged when graft, self-serving, and other chicanery are 
attributed to those men who control and direct the labor forces. Women, 
you see, are realists. It is to them no answer at all to say, “But such things 
are even worse in capital, industry, or politics.” As we evaluate, two 
black sheep do not make one white sheep. 


YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES 


And of youth-serving agencies, we would ask that they multiply many 
times and quickly. Let there be elements in the new leadership which 
will catch the imagination of other leaders and woo them from vocations 
of lesser importance although of higher financial return. Find in your 
new leadership supersalesmen, who can arouse a public interest and 
support adequate to the needs of American youth. 

Late in 1937, I made some study in Berlin and Rome of Nazi and 
Fascist youth-serving agencies and their methods. As the world so well 
knows, there were camps, training schools for leaders, hostels, uniforms, 
badges, awards, distinctions, and all the other trappings calculated to 
fire the imagination and hold the loyalty of the young. And there the 
indoctrination was such as no young person could be expected to escape. 
There is small if any chance for the boys and girls of either country to 
have the things so vital to them except through the Party. If a boy 
wishes to play games, attend parties, pursue hobbies with a group of his 
fellows, if he wishes the soul-satisfaction of “belonging,” these must come 
through the Party group. I kept telling myself that at home we had many 
splendid youth-serving agencies and without indoctrination. But when 
I examined the situation I found that while America had in 1934 some 
thirty-two million young people between the ages of 12 and 25, only 
four million were included in all youth-serving organizations, Y.M.C.A, 
Y.W.C.A., Boy and Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Church and Settlement 
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Clubs. College Campus associations added not more than another million. 

We women could wish the new leadership to be imbued with a mis- 
sionary zeal. And this also is enlightened self-interest upon our part. 
For we know that we must care about other people’s children because 
our own children will have to live under a social order which will be 
maintained, adapted, or created by other people’s children. 

We want also within the new leadership of youth-serving agencies an 
increased ability to lead our children and our grandchildren toward high 
moral and ethical standards, and make them like it. We still are old- 
fashioned enough to believe in character, in truth, honesty, justice, intel- 
lectual integrity, noblesse oblige. We refuse to accept expediency in 
place of integrity. Some of us consider that it is not so very important 
to rediscover the Constitution of the United States, as we have recently 
done (thanks to the Depression and the New Deal), unless we also 
rediscover the common, old-fashioned principles of our forefathers. 
Though there were doubtless selfish interests at the time these principles 
were formulated, the machine had not developed the subtle methods of 
exploitation to which we are now accustomed. 

For instance, I am reasonably sure that if my Southern grandfather 
had offered a customer what purported to be a peck of meal and the 
purchaser had told him that while it looked like a peck, the poke con- 
tained only a little more than a half-peck, my grandfather would either 
have knocked him down, or at the mildest, called him a liar. That was 
before the general acceptance of false bottoms in boxes, bottles thickened 
to cut down content, and all the thousand substitutes, camouflage devices, 
and deceptions to which we have become callous. Caveat emptor, let the 
buyer beware, had not then become an integral part of economic usage. 
Perhaps you think I exaggerate. Let us take another illustration. I have 
read of a man who had patented a bottle which looked as if it held eight 
ounces but in reality held only a little more than four. Were you to tell 
that story to a hundred men today, probably seventy-five of them 
would answer, “Smart fellow. I wish I had thought of it first.” And this 
would be not because they meant to be dishonest or that their com- 
munity so considered them. By no means. Our standards have changed. 

Such teaching will begin with an evaluation of present standards and 
end with the establishment of values more real. By them, we may then 
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decide that it is more socially immoral to cheat the poor legally, than 
illegally to steal because of a starving family. They may point out that 
to make a short-lived razor blade or automobile tire when we know how 
to make one which would last indefinitely is more dishonest than to be 
sued for debt which you cannot meet because you have lost your job, 
It may come to be considered a more heinous crime to control produc- 
tion for profit alone than to organize a sit-down strike in the hope of 
higher wages. I do not know. All I know is not just what I see in the 
paper—but what I read between the lines. 

These then are some of the things which occur to at least one club 
woman in connection with the new leadership toward which industry, 
labor, youth agencies, and education strive. Doubtless it may be con- 
sidered truly feminine that this talk smacks of emotional impetus rather 
than of historical background, logic, and inflexible dogma. What has 
been said may be called vague and incomplete. I have not tried to tell you 
all the things which women want or to bear heavily upon “our precious 
heritage, this great democratic form of government, for which our 
fathers fought and died.” I was sure in advance that others would do 
this for me. 


DO WOMEN LEAD? 


As a sort of postscript, may I answer the final question, “Do Women 
Lead?” Briefly, women in business, the professions, and politics are as 
yet so new that they have not usually achieved the authority through 
which important policies are made. In time this also will come. 

But in arousing a social consciousness, women, and particularly club 
women, have long been the real leaders. Often they are not at the head 
of the procession when the goal is reached, being wise enough to have 
pushed some man into this position. But if one traces the origin or early 
development of public libraries, playgrounds, milk stations, physical 
examinations, civic cleanliness and order, and their kind he will usually 
find as the pioneer some women’s club. For generations their training 
and experience have been with people rather than with things. In order 
to keep the peace they had to be specialists in human relations. 

It is therefore logical that they first of all, as a group, would have dis- 
covered and tried on a broader scale to meet human needs. That they 
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have shared this responsibility as quickly as possible with others proves 
their sincere interest as well as their wisdom in strategy. 

May I, in closing, briefly summarize. Women desire a government 
which insures the highest degree of individual liberty consonant with the 
general welfare. They believe that democracy can be made to work. 
They know that it is not working satisfactorily now. They remember 
that their forefathers secured for them a vast area of rich land with a 

t wealth in natural resources. They believe that there is potentially 
enough for all and they know that all have not now enough. 

They prefer that industry and labor themselves make the changes 
necessary to insure work, security, the right standard of living, individual 
opportunity, and peace for America and Americans. They hope that 
leaders in these two areas, great in spirit and farsighted in their wisdom, 
can do this. They fear that unless they do so, the government will. 
Both failing, they fear that an alien political philosophy will be espoused 
by millions whose livelihood is now meager, whose morale is being 
broken, who resemble the rest of us in that they care more for the com- 
fort and happiness of themselves and their families than they can care 
for any, to them, academic or abstruse theory of government. 

Women believe that, although the middle-aged and old cannot easily 
be changed, America is capable of a higher social, moral, and cultural 
way of life where compensations are more satisfying, values more real 
than America acknowledges or its people demonstrate today. They 
desire that succeeding generations shall be led in the direction of these 
things by leaders who know the difference between superficial and 
actual, sham and real, dissipation and happiness, degeneration and growth, 
expediency and integrity, the way down for the human race and the 
way up. 

Women believe that all this and more is possible with appropriate 
changes in the capitalist system, under the framework of our govern- 
ment. And they desire to see the new leadership in these three fields 
go in that direction. Women can see that the way to these things is not 
easy. But America has never shunned the hard way. 

In the words of a modern Chinese philosopher, “Humanity is what 
it is by the wisdom of our fathers, but we shall be judged by what 
humanity will be when we shall have played our part.” 


New Studies in Education 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRA. 
TION ON SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
IN NEW YORK STATE, 1933-1936* 


EDERAL aid for education has been 

urged and advocated by many stu- 
dents of the problems of financing schools. 
Almost by accident in 1933 the school 
authorities were given aid for the con- 
struction of school buildings through the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Pub- 
lic Works. Because of the newness and 
vastness of the program of the Public 
Works Administration, many questions 
arose during the first few years. This 
study sought answers to many of these 
questions by studying the program in New 
York State during the period 1933-1936. 
The architects, school officials, contrac- 
tors and builders who had actual experi- 
ence with the PWA program supplied 
the information for this study. 

The Act of Congress creating the PWA 
was designed to provide work for the un- 
employed through the construction of de- 
sirable public works. School buildings 
were included in the program as non- 
federal projects. 

The PWA authorities did not deter- 
mine the educational program to be ad- 
vanced nor the kinds of materials to be 
used. These remained the province of the 
local communities and the State Educa- 
tion Department. Only indirectly, through 
the operations of time limit requirements, 


were the plans for school buildings affected 
by the Federal authorities. 


FINDINGS 


An analysis of the reports by general con- 
struction contractors indicated a median 
increased cost because of PWA regula- 
tions of 7.8 per cent; heating and ventilat- 
ing contractors reported an increase of .75 
per cent; electrical contractors reported 
an increased cost of 3 per cent; plumbing 
contractors an increase of 4 per cent; and 
architects an increase of 5.6 per cent be- 
cause of PWA regulations. 

The increases in costs were attributed 
by contractors to PWA requirements re- 
garding local labor, Federal reports, 
thirty-hour week, wage rates and double 
shifts for workmen. They reported that 
delays in approval of changes and extras, 
decisions of the resident engineer, and de- 
lays in payments of Federal monies also 
contributed to the increases in costs. School 
officials reported that increased costs re- 
sulted from expenses involved in filing ap- 
plications; providing additional supervi- 
vision; costs of telephone and telegraph 
charges; additional clerical _ assistance; 
auditing services; and traveling expenses to 
New York City and Washington head- 
quarters of PWA. 


* By Howarp T. Herser, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 762. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


A comparative study of nine representa- 
tive communities indicated a median in- 
creased cost of g per cent due to PWA 
requirements. 

The essential features of educational 

ing were taken into consideration in 
a high percentage of cities and villages in 
which PWA funds were used for school 
building construction, according to reports 
by school superintendents. 

One-fourth of those replying to the 
question about the quality of construction 
reported that PWA regulations resulted 
in a better construction job. Seventy per 
cent reported that PW A regulations made 
no difference in the quality, while 2 per 
cent reported that buildings were of poorer 
quality. 

Federal aid made it possible for many 
communities to provide added _ school 
facilities, to indulge in refinements such as 
grading , landscaping, road construction, 
playground equipment, or to include other 
desirable features such as special rooms for 
dental work and for the education of 


physically handicapped children. 
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The PWA school building program 
provided full-time employment for 22,750 
man-years. This was spread over a large 
portion of New York State and other 
states. 

A large number of suggestions were 
made for improving the PWA program. 
Many of the suggestions made by archi- 
tects, school officials, and builders at the 
beginning of the PWA program have 
since been put into effect by PWA au- 
thorities. 

The good and bad features of the PWA 
program, as viewed by those who had in- 
timate contact with it, are reported in the 
present study. The necessity for planning 
school buildings on a state-wide basis is 
indicated. The desirability of continuing 
a skeleton staff of the PWA_ during 
periods of normal business activity and in- 
creasing it during periods of depression 
is urged. Educators concerned with the 
problem of Federal aid for education will 
find a discussion of the experiences in New 
York State of Federal aid for school build- 
ing construction. 


PRODI ILI 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN CATHOLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


HE study presented herewith is the 
outgrowth of an investigation of the 
present status of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance in Catholic high schools. 
After a cursory view of Saint Benedict’s 
Rule as a foreshadowing of modern guid- 
ance, the development of the guidance idea 
is traced through Catholic educational 
__ literature over a period of thirty years. 
Since complete statistics and analyses on 
Catholic high schools were not available, 
it was necessary for the writer to compile 
the necessary data from original sources. 
Statistics from public schools are also pre- 


sented to furnish comparative data. The 
investigator wished not only to present a 
picture of existing conditions but also to 
check the facts obtained against earlier 
data on guidance in Catholic high schools 
supplied in the White House Conference 
Report—Education and Training—Sub- 
committee on Vocational Guidance, 1932. 


FINDINGS 


The teaching loads of Catholic teachers 
have demanded their complete attention, 
so that few could be relieved for guidance 
purposes. Growth of guidance services 


* By Sister M. Teresa Gerrrupe Murray, O.S.B., Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, 


Contributions to Education, No. 754. 
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has been retarded also by lack of funds 
and lack of trained personnel. 

Provision for vocational guidance for 
students was reported by 50 per cent of 
the schools responding to the question- 
naire, and informal guidance was reported 
by an additional 10 per cent. 

Addresses by representatives of profes- 
sions, by businessmen, and by teachers 
and other school officers have been the 
means most frequently used for dissemi- 
nating vocational information. 

Clubs, occupational field trips, and 
meetings after school (when an oppor- 
tunity is not presented during school 
hours) were not used for guidance in the 
degree which the investigator expected. 

The use of physical examination to con- 
firm or deter vocational choice seems to 
have been overlooked, and very few 
schools have realized the value of discuss- 
ing case studies of students’ problems. 

In the use of tests, Catholic schools 
have made a beginning, but aptitude and 
prognostic tests and personality rating 
sheets are not widely used. Both individ- 
ual counseling, which has always been a 
technique in Catholic schools, and group 
counseling, which has grown up with vo- 
cational guidance, seem to have received 
a new impetus. 

Placement and follow-up, two important 
phases of guidance, have decreased because 
of general business conditions—according 
to respondents’ statements—and because of 
increased duties of school officers. 


Data indicated that principals acted as 
counselors in almost one-half of the 
schools responding, and other school 
officers in about one-fourth of the schools, 
Counselors were found in 15.4 per cent of 
the schools; 10.9 per cent of these coun- 
selors had had training in various colleges 
and universities; one-seventh were full. 
time counselors, and Religious constituted 
almost one-half of those who served as 
counselors—principals, other school off- 
cers, and appointed counselors. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Catholic educators are increasingly alert to 
the student’s need for vocational guidance, 
Evidence to confirm this statement is 
found in the following: the attitudes of 
interest expressed by educators in response 
to questionnaires and in letters to the in- 
vestigator requesting information concerm- 
ing courses, texts, and techniques; the 
emphasis on vocational guidance in edu- 
cational conferences, literature, and re- 
search; the programs, both tentative and 
organized, in Catholic high schools; two 
diocesan programs already set up and 
functioning; superintendents of other dio- 
ceses urging or requiring inclusion of 
guidance activities; Catholic high schools 
co-operating with city or state programs 
of vocational guidance; the serious at- 
tempts of Catholic secondary schools, 
large and small, urban and rural, to in- 
clude feasible guidance activities in their 
educational program. 
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College & Alumni Notes 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on Monday, March 27, 
1939, the following action was taken: 

Resignations were accepted as follows: 
Lois Hayden Meek, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education (effective July 1, 1939); Agnes 
Snyder, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation (effective July 1, 1939); Paul M. 
Limbert, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation (effective July 1, 1939); M. Re- 
becca Lingenfelter, A.M., Associate Li- 
brarian (effective March 31, 1939). 

The title of Miss Ethel M. Feagley, 
A.M., Library Consultant of Teachers Col- 
lege, was changed to Associate Librarian, 
effective April 1, 1939. 

It was reported that a legacy from the 
estate of the late Felix M. Warburg in 
the amount of $10,000.00 was received on 
March 10, 1939. 


ADVANCED SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


Enrollment figures for the Spring Session 
show a total of 210 students—2z9 in the 
post-doctoral group, 67 candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Education, and 114 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Among the alumni enrolled in 
the post-doctoral group are Frances M. 
Clarke (Ph.D. 1929), associate professor 
of education, Connecticut College, New 
London, 1931-38; and Miriam C. Pritchard 
Ph.D. 1937), instructor and supervisor, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y., 


1935-38. Sterling G. Brinkley (Ph.D. 
1925), on leave from Emory University, 
Georgia, where he has been professor of 
education since 1925, is spending part of 
his time visiting classes and becoming ac- 
quainted with the Advanced School. 


At the Advanced School Forum of Arts 
and Sciences held in Milbank Chapel on 
March 9, the general topic for discussion 
was school surveys. Professor George D. 
Strayer spoke on “The Place of the Sur- 
vey in the Training of Advanced Students 
of Education”; Professor Hollis L. Cas- 
well’s topic was “The Study of Curricu- 
lum and Instruction in Connection with 
School Surveys”; and Professor John K. 
Norton completed the symposium with a 
talk on “The Study of Educational Fi- 
nance in Connection with School Sur- 
veys.” Much of the illustrative material 
was drawn from the recent survey of 
the schools of St. Louis. 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Division of Field Studies 


In connection with the school survey be- 
ing conducted by the Division of Field 
Studies in St. Louis, the Board of Educa- 
tion of St. Louis asked the survey staff for 
recommendations concerning the reorgan- 
ization of the administrative staff of the 
school system. Five members of the staff— 
Professors George D. Strayer, N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Jesse H. Newlon, John K. Norton, 
and Dr. Henry H. Linn—met with the 
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Board and discussed the changes which in 
their judgment would make for efficiency 
in the administration of the schools. Chief 
among the recommendations was a change 
in the state law which would make the 
Superintendent of Instruction the chief 
executive officer of the Board of Educa- 
tion and give him the title of Superin- 
tendent of Schools. In line with the rec- 
ommendations made, the Board asked Pro- 
fessor Strayer to co-operate with Dr. 
Henry J. Gerling, the Superintendent of 
Instruction, and Mr. Emmet Carter, the 
Board’s attorney, in the preparation of leg- 
islation. A bill has been prepared and 
was introduced into the Missouri legisla- 
ture on March 14. 


During the week of March 26 Superin- 
tendents C. B. Glenn of Birmingham, Ala.; 
E. E. Oberholtzer of Houston, Tex.; John 
A. Sexson of Pasadena, Calif.; A. J. Stod- 
dard of Denver, Colo.; and A. L. Threl- 
keld of Montclair, N. J., visited the schools 
of St. Louis and studied the preliminary 
draft of the survey report. These men, 
acting as a reviewing committee, met with 
the Board of Education on March 31 to 
discuss the findings and recommendations 
of the survey. 


DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


On February 22 Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner addressed a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations in Cleveland on “The Social 
Scene and Personal Adjustment.” He also 
spoke at the Teachers College Alumni 
Dinner in Cleveland on March 1. 


At the Town Meeting of the Air on Feb- 
ruary 23 Professor Brunner led the pre- 
liminary discussion and spoke on the topic 
“America’s Stake in the Far East.” 


The March, 1939 issue of Pacific Affairs 
contains an article entitled “The Policy and 
Strategy of the New Zealand Labour 
Party,” by David Ross Jenkins, MacIntosh 
Travelling Fellow from New Zealand, a 
graduate student who is majoring in 
Sociology. 


On March 17 and 18 Professor Harold F. 
Clark spoke before the Florida Education 
Association Convention at Tampa. His 
topic was “A Functional Curriculum.” 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


On February 27 Professor Leta S. Hol- 
lingworth addressed the Cleveland meet- 
ing of The National Committee on Co- 
ordination in Secondary Education, the 
topic for consideration at that time being 
“Education of Pupils of Superior Intel- 
ligence.” 


A 16 mm. chromatic film is being made 
by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion to show the work of Rapid Learner 
Classes at Public School 500, Manhattan, 
Speyer School. This film, which is being 
made from a script by Professor Holling- 
worth, will be a part of the Board’s ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. 


Professor George W. Hartmann addressed 
the general assembly of the Progressive 
Education Association in the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, February 22 on “The 
Professional Functions of Educational 


Journalism.” 


At the Cleveland meeting of the Depart 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction on February 27 Professor Hart- 
mann spoke on “New Data Concerning 
Teachers’ Attitudes and Information,” and 
on February 28 he read a paper entitled 
“The Indirect Measurement of Values” be- 
fore the American Educational Research 
Association. 
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COLLEGE AND 
Techniques of Measurement 


Professor Percival M. Symonds is doing 
some special work in the London child 
guidance clinics during his sabbatical leave. 


Professors Irving Lorge and Helen M. 
Walker attended the Cleveland meetings 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. At a session of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association 
dealing with recent developments in fac- 
tor analysis, Professor Walker presided, 
Professor Lorge read a paper entitled “The 
Application of Hotelling’s Method of 
Canonical Correlations,” and Dr. Edward 
E. Cureton read a paper on “Recent Ad- 
vances in Factor Theory.” Dr. Cureton, 
an alumnus of Teachers College, is pro- 
fessor of education in the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., but is at 
present on leave and doing a special piece 
of work with the Co-operative Test Bu- 
reau. At a session on recent developments 
in statistical inference, Professor Walker 
read a paper on “Testing a Statistical Hy- 
pothesis” and Dr. Jack Dunlap read a 
paper on “The Applications of Analysis of 
Variance to Educational Problems.” Dr. 
Dunlap, who is also an alumnus of 
Teachers College, is professor of education 
at the University of Rochester, N. Y. At 
the request of the president of the Asso- 
ciation, Professor Walker had organized 
the program for both sessions. 


While in Cleveland, Professor Walker 
also attended a meeting of the National 
Scholarship Committee of Pi Lambda 
Theta. This committee is to make the 
awards in this year’s competition, and is 
planning the future policy with respect to 
such awards. 


At a meeting of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association Professor Laue an 
a paper entitled “Psychometry: The 
Evaluation of Mental Status as a Function 
of the Mental Test,” and before the Emile 
Education Fraternity he. read one on 
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“Principles and Techniques for Evaluating 
Newer vs. Older Practices in Education.” 


DIVISION II 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Administration of Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools 


On February 25 Professor E. S. Evenden 
reported for the Committee on Standards 
and Surveys of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges on the results of a 
follow-up study that he had made of the 
existing tentative minimum standards for 
graduate work leading to the Master’s de- 
gree in teachers colleges in the United 
States. He also presented the standards as 
revised in the light of the study made 
by the Committee. These standards were 
adopted by the Association. On February 
26 Professor Evenden presided at a meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on Teacher 
Education of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness and a number of 
teachers college presidents in whose insti- 
tutions work in this field had been started. 
The field work of this committee was 
done by Dr. Anette Phelan Watson, for- 
merly of Teachers College. 


Professor Evenden spoke to the faculty of 
the State Teachers College at West Ches- 
ter, Pa., March 6 on “The Professional 
Treatment of Subject-Matter Courses for 
Teachers” and conducted a discussion of 
the topic following the presentation. 


Professor W. C. Bagley addressed a joint 
meeting of the American Classical League 
and the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers in Cleveland on Feb- 
ruary 28. His topic was “An Essentialist 
Looks at the Foreign Languages.” On 
March 2 Professor Bagley gave two ad- 
dresses on Essentialism at Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. In the forenoon he 
spoke before the staff and student body of 
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the University; in the evening he addressed 
a dinner meeting of Delta Beta Chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


In conjunction with a series of lectures 
on “Points of Conflict in Modern Educa- 
tion” sponsored by the Rand School and 
the Teachers Guild, Professor Bagley pre- 
sented his point of view on the topic “Is 
Progressive Education Feasible on the 
College Level?” at the Rand School on 
March 21. 


On March 23 Professor Bagley addressed 
the Faculty Club of Hunter College High 
School, and on March 25 he spoke before 
Delta Upsilon Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
at New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City. At both meetings he dis- 
cussed the Essentialist’s point of view in 
education. On March 27 he addressed the 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., high school teachers 
on a similar topic. 


Administration of Public School 
Systems 


The Administration Club met at the home 
of Professor and Mrs. George D. Strayer 
on March 18. Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Finance of the 
New York State Education Department, 
spoke on “Changing Conceptions in Pub- 
lic Education in the State of New York.” 


Professor Strayer spoke to the North- 
western Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Columbia Alumni Association at Erie 
March 2 on the subject “Financing a 
Desirable Program of Public Education.” 


The yearbook issued in connection with 
the Open-Air Congress to be held in 
Rome, Italy, in 1940 will contain an arti- 
cle by Professor N. L. Engelhardt on 
“Planning the Modern School Plant in 
the United States of America.” 


The Architectural Record for February, 
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1939 carries an article by N. L. Engelharde, 
Jr., research associate in Educational Ad- 
ministration, entitled “Elementary Public 
School Design.” 


Of significance among books issued re- 
cently in the field of social and economic 
studies is the report on the project of 
Glenn M. Kendall, The Organization and 
Teaching of Social and Economic Studies 
in Correctional Institutions. It represents 
an effort to get down to the basic prob- 
lems of the socially handicapped and to 
secure rehabilitation through a curriculum 
that recognizes fully the steps necessary to 
the attainment of this goal. 


Professor Engelhardt revisited the schools 
of the Panama Canal Zone recently. A sur- 
vey of these schools was made under his 
supervision in 1930. 


The 1939 Yearbook of the American 
School and University (eleventh edition) 
contains three articles written by workers 
in the department of Educational Admin- 
istration—“Rethinking the Fundamentals 
of School Plant Planning” by N. L. Engel- 
hardt, “An Annotated Bibliography on 
School and College Buildings” by Stanton 
Leggett, and “The Planning of the School 
Stage” by George W. Ebey. 


Administration of Rural Education 


“Living and Learning in a Rural School,” 
an educational sound film picturing the 
daily school living of the children in the 
three-teacher school at Allamuchy, War- 
ren County, N. J., will be released by the 
Bureau of Publications in April, 1939. This 
motion picture, made with the advice of 
Professors Frank W. Cyr and Fannie W. 
Dunn, was sponsored by the Advanced 
School of Education and produced under 
the direction of Dr. Max Brunstetter. De- 
signed to show how a rural school is try- 
ing to meet the needs of its children 
through utilization of the resources of 
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the environment, the film presents the 
Allamuchy children as they work and 
play together inside the school building, 
on the playground, on field trips and ex- 
cursions, and in their homes. One large 
undertaking of the children is followed 
rather closely as it is initiated, planned, and 
carried through to completion. Because 
it furnishes illustrations of actual prac- 
tices for study and discussion, this film 
should meet the need of teachers and 
student teachers for more vivid and con- 
crete materials to supplement textbooks 
and courses in e‘ucation. It should be 
useful to teachers colleges, normal schools, 
teachers conferences, and certain lay 
groups who are interested in the develop- 
ment of a more adequate rural curriculum. 


Administration of Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson spoke February 1 
at the Town Hall, New York City, on 
“Making Minds for This Age.” 


On February 16 Professor Bryson spoke 
before the “Fortnightly Club” of Hornell, 
N. Y., on “Are We Done with Democ- 
racy?” and on February 17 he was toast- 
master at the annual dinner of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Club in New York, 
which was held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Professor W. C. Hallenbeck participated 
in the anniversary program of the 
Women’s Hour, presented under the aus- 
pices of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
over station WHN March 7. He spoke on 
the subject “Trends in Adult Education 
in Religious Organizations.” 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


On March 4 the Student Personnel Admin- 
istration staff and club entertained one 
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hundred forty-one deans and counselors 
of the metropolitan area at a luncheon at 
the Men’s Faculty Club. Some interesting 
impressions of the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Council on Guidance and Personnel 
Associations at Cleveland were presented 
by the following speakers: Professors 
Clarence Linton, Edwin Lee, Ruth Strang, 
and Elbert K. Fretwell of Teachers Col- 
lege; Miss Helen Pritchard, dean of girls, 
Public Schools, Hartford, Conn.; Miss 
Mary A. Johnson, assistant to the dean, 
Brooklyn College; Dr. Genevieve Chase, 
post-doctoral intern in the Guidance Lab- 
oratory, Teachers College; and Miss Kath- 
erine Sherrill and Mr. Robert Miner, stu- 
dents at Teachers College. 


During March the major class in Student 
Personnel Administration had the pleasure 
of hearing talks by several deans from 
the field. Miss Mary F. McBride spoke on 
the work of the freshman dean at Barnard 
College; Miss Sallie Payne Morgan, dean 
of women, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg, Va., gave a detailed 
account of the orientation program of that 
college as it has been evolving during the 
last six years; and Miss Jessie Gibson, 
dean of women, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, Calif., discussed student participa- 
tion in government on the college campus. 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant addressed 
the Western Pennsylvania Deans Associa- 
tion at Pittsburgh on April 1, taking as 
her subject “Articulation between High 
School and College.” 


On March 7 Professor Sturtevant spoke to 
the Girl Scouts in Summit, N. J., on the 
topic “Vocational Choices for Girls.” 


On March 24 and 25 Professor Strang took 
part in a conference called by the General 
Education Board to discuss problems of 
language teaching and possible methods of 
solving them. On March 25, at the Hotel 
Astor, she addressed the Ninth Annual 
Junior High School Conference on “Read- 
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ing Disabilities among Junior High School 
Pupils.” 


Guidance and Personnel 


At the business meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association held in 
connection with the annual convention in 
Cleveland, February 22 to 25, Professor 
Kitson was elected a trustee of the Asso- 
ciation and Professor Anderson was re- 
elected treasurer for 1939-40. The latter 
read a paper on “Discovering Job Oppor- 
tunities” at a section meeting devoted to 
discussion of “Vocational Guidance for 
the ‘Average’ and ‘Low-Average’ Pupil.” 
Mr. Henry B. McDaniel, a student in 
Guidance and Personnel, was a member of 
the panel for this meeting. Professor Kit- 
son presided at a section meeting on “In- 
dividual Analysis.” The following students 
from the Department attended the con- 
vention: Messrs. Philip Lottich, David 
Brewer, Clarence Romrell, Kenneth Ash- 
craft, Irving Sokolow, Philip Goold and 
Misses Adelaide Baethke, Marjorie Whit- 
ney, and Mollie Smith. 

An interesting feature of the convention 
was the Second Annual Teachers College 
Reunion for present and former students 
in Guidance and Personnel, one hundred 
nine of whom attended a buffet supper at 
which Dr. Mitchell Dreese (Ph.D. 1929), 
professor of psychology, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., served 
as toastmaster. Professor Kitson gave a re- 
port of progress at Teachers College and 
introduced former students who were dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the field. 


The Twelfth Annual Vocational Guidance 
Follies will be presented April 28 at the 
Men’s Faculty Club. The following com- 
mittee is at work on plans: Miss Louise 
Williams, chairman; Miss Adelaide Baethke, 
Miss Laura Church, Mr. Philip Lottich, Mr. 
Kenneth Ashcraft, Miss Dorothy Lamb, 
and Mr. Henry B. McDaniel, ex-officio. 
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Mr. Jack LeVan is now assistant director 
of personnel at the College of the City 
of New York, in charge of the employ- 
ment office at the downtown branch, 
School of Business and Civic Administra- 
tion. Miss Madelaine Strong has been ap- 
pointed his assistant. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Dr. Bruno Klopfer, editor of the 
Rorschach Research Exchange, is conduct- 
ing a course in the Rorschach method in 
the seminar rooms of the Guidance Lab- 
oratory on Monday evenings. The course, 
which consists of lectures, demonstrations 
and small study groups, is offered on a 
non-credit basis under the auspices of the 
Rorschach Institute of New York. A simi- 
lar course on an advanced level will be 
offered next semester. 


Dr. Douglas Spencer, acting director of 
the Guidance Laboratory, spoke at the 
One Hundred and Twelfth Anniversary 
Dinner of the Sigma Phi Society at the 
Lotus Club March 3. His topic was “The 
Psychology of Ritualism.” 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


At the Cleveland meeting of the Amert 
can Association of School Administrators 
Professor H. L. Caswell was elected to the 
executive committees of the Society for 
Curriculum Study and the Department of 
Directors and Supervisors of Instruction. 


On March 27 Professor Caswell was guest 
speaker at the annual banquet of the Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ Association of 
Washington, D. C. 


Professor Thomas Alexander spent a week 
in March visiting schools and talking to 
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the teachers in Anniston, Jacksonville, 
Gadsden, and Troy, Ala. On March 24 and 
25 he addressed the Indiana State Home 
Economics Association at Muncie. 


Professor Florence Statemeyer led a panel 
discussion on “How the Child Learns” at 
the third Hudson County Education Con- 
ference, which was held in Hoboken, N. J., 
on March 14. 


On February 10 Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins spoke before the faculty of the East 
Public School, Long Beach, N. Y., on the 
topic “A Democratic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation.” 


Professor Hopkins attended the meetings 
of the Progressive Education Association 
in Detroit and those of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in 
Cleveland. In Detroit on February 21 he 
spoke at the Sixth Biennial Conference of 
the National Council of Parent Education 
on the topic “What Lies Ahead for the 
American Family and What Are the Im- 
plications for Education?” At the Pro- 
gressive Education Association conferences 
on February 22 and 23 Professor Hopkins 
acted as a resource leader at the meetings 
on the Core Curriculum of the Secondary 
School, and was one of the discussants of 
“An Approach to a Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” a statement of the philosophy of 
progressive education prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Association. On February 24 
Professor Hopkins was a member of a 
panel of the authors of Democracy and the 
Curriculum, and on February 29 he gave 
an address before the Seventh General 
Session of the American Association of 
School Administrators on “The 

of Education from the Standpoint of the 
Individual.” 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne spoke on 
“Parent Education Methods with Adults” 
at the Sixth Biennial Conference of the 
National Council of Parent Education in 
Detroit on February 21. He was one of a 
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group of three who discussed the topic 
“The Social Sciences and Education for 
Home and Family Life” at the Progressive 
Education Association conference in De- 
troit on February 22, and on February 25 
he spoke in that city on “The Unique Op- 
portunities of the Summer Camp for Dem- 
ocratic Education.” 


Professor Osborne has been appointed a 
member of a committee which is evaluat- 
ing the work of the United Parents As- 
sociations. 


Faculty and students in the course Educa- 
tion 300Cx, Advanced Curriculum and 
Teaching Problems Relating to the Field, 
are engaged in a curriculum study pro- 
gram at Metuchen, N. J., under the spon- 
sorship of the Metuchen Board of Edu- 
cation. This program, which offers sec- 
ond and third year graduate students an 
opportunity to work on practical problems 
in the field, is expected to continue during 
the next year. Those participating in the 
study are: Professors Herbert Bruner, 
Fannie W. Dunn, W. B. Featherstone, H. 
L. Forkner, W. L. Hughes, Ida A. Jewett, 
Mary M. Reed, W. D. Reeve, Elise Ruf- 
fini, and Cora M. Winchell, Mr. Arthur 
V. Linden, Miss Mary Harden, Miss 
Frances G. Sweeney, Mr. Hubert Evans, 
Miss Etta Schneider, and sixteen students in 
Curriculum and Teaching. 


The Elementary Club is this year having 
a regular eight-thirty coffee hour on 
Thursday mornings followed by an hour 
of working together. At one of the meet- 
ings Professor Jean Betzner, who is on 
sabbatical leave during the Spring Ses- 
sion, discussed informally some of the 
aspects of the art of being a primary 
teacher. Other speakers have been Pro- 
fessor Emeritus W. H. Kilpatrick and Dr. 
Caroline Zachry. Some members of the 
club have organized for school visiting in 
the metropolitan area; another group is 
engaged in studying what the elementary 
teachers expect of a supervisor. 
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The group of Elementary School Workers 
in the metropolitan area will hold a 
conference-luncheon at the Men’s Faculty 
Club on May 13. This will be a continua- 
tion of the series of ten conference meet- 
ings which have been held at Teachers 
College. The speaker and discussion leader 
will be Professor Emeritus Kilpatrick. In 
their series of meetings this year the group 
has included some parents and some mem- 
bers of boards of education in the metro- 
politan area. 


At the Cleveland meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators Pro- 
fessor Lois C. Mossman was one of the 
leaders of panel conference groups for 
supervisors of student teaching discussing 
the implications of the material presented 
in the preceding meetings with reference 
to redefining the function and values of 
student teaching. 


Professor Patty Hill has been invited to 
serve on the committee appointed by the 
New York Kindergarten Association to 
make plans for the commemoration of its 
fiftieth anniversary. 


Miss Agnes Burke entertained Miss F. M. 
Wood, principal of Southlands Training 
College of England, and the members 
of the staff of Nursery School and 
Kindergarten-First Grade Education at a 
luncheon on March 7. During her brief 
stay in America Miss Wood plans to visit 
institutions in the middle west and west- 
ern states. Southlands Training College 
was one of the institutions visited by the 
students in Education s231Tx under Miss 
Burke’s leadership in the summer of 1938. 


Miss Marjorie Gullan of England gave a 
lecture demonstration in choral speaking to 
the members of the class in Education 
162AD, Story-telling, on March 1. 


On February 16 Mrs. Emma Sheehy spoke 
to the kindergarten and first grade teachers 


of Waterbury, Conn., on “Social Science 
Experiences.” 


A new volume in the Childhood Educa- 
tion Series, Science Experiences for Little 
Children, by Charlotte G. Garrison will 
be published soon by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. This is the twelfth volume in the 
series, which is edited by Professor Patty 
Hill. 


General Education in the American Col- 
lege, one of the 1939 Yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, contains a chapter by Professor 
Donald P. Cottrell on “General Education 
in Experimental Liberal Arts Colleges.” 
This chapter deals with the work of Ben- 
nington, Bard, Sarah Lawrence, Black 
Mountain, and St. John’s Colleges. Pro- 
fessor Cottrell contributed to the Feb- 
ruary, 1939 issue of The Advanced School 
Digest an article on the doctorate entitled 
“Liberating Exceptional Talent in the 
Graduate Program.” It reports a study of 
the doctoral programs of arts and science 
departments in five leading universities, 
and suggests implications with respect to 
the improvement of the doctorate in the 
field of education. 


Social Sciences 


Professor Henry Johnson will teach at the 
University of Minnesota during the com- 
ing summer session. 


Professor Erling M. Hunt attended the 
meetings of the National Council for the 
Social Studies held at Cleveland in con- 
nection with the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
He spoke before the American Associa- 
tion for Educational Research on “Pres- 
sure Groups and Academic Freedom.” 


In late March and early April Professor 
Hunt, who is on sabbatical leave, spoke in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Madison and Eau Claire, 
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Wis., Minneapolis and Winona, Minn., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Nashville, Tenn. 


Natural Sciences 


On February 23 and 24 Professor S. R. 
Powers attended in Cleveland the first 
meetings of a National Science Committee 
of six initiated by the Department of 
Science Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The problem faced by 
this committee is the construction of a 
rogram in science for grades one to 
fourteen, inclusive. The aa members 
are Ira C. Davis, University of Wisconsin 
(chairman), W. C. Croxton, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn.; Mrs. Gladys F. 
Potter, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif.; C. E. Preston, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; and W. R. 
Teeters, Public Schools, St. Louis. Seven 
national organizations of science teachers 
have selected representatives to co-operate 
with this committee, which will also have 
the co-operation of approximately seventy- 
five consultants from school and college 
staffs all over the country. Professor 
Powers was appointed chairman of a sub- 
committee which will consider the special 
problems of teacher education in the field 
of science. 


Professor G. S. Craig participated as a re- 
source leader in the National Conference 
of the Progressive Education Association 
which was held at Detroit on February 
22 and 23. 


Professor Craig has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the National Council 


on Elementary Science for a period of five 
years, 


Professor Herbert J. Arnold is giving a 
series of eight lectures on science for 
the elementary school teachers of East 
Orange, N. J., as part of a program to 
extend the use of science materials in the 
elementary schools of that city. 
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At the Spring Conference of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools 
for Teachers, which was held in New 
York City on April 1, Professor Ida A. 
Jewett participated in a panel discussion 
of “The English Teacher of Tomorrow.” 


Mr. Walter Ginsberg, who has recently 
been appointed to the Advisory Board of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
addressed a meeting of student editors on 
March 10, and presided at a symposium on 
camp publications on March 11, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the 
Association in New York. 


During the Spring Session Professor Henry 
W. Simon has been visiting lecturer in the 
Literature Division of Bennington College 
in addition to his duties at Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Professor Lennox Grey reported on re- 
search in Teachers College under the title 
“The Revival of the Humanities” at a 
joint meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association and the General Edu- 
cation Committee held in Cleveland at the 
time of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s annual convention. 


The success of the Shakespeare Birthday 
dinner last year has encouraged making 
it an annual event, and the English De- 
partment and the English Club are co- 
operating to provide present and former 
students and friends an evening of enter- 
tainment and an opportunity to renew old 
acquaintanceships. Mrs. Dorothy H. Wood, 
secretary of the English department, will 
be glad to furnish details to all who are 
interested. 


Speech 


Professor Magdalene Kramer spoke to the 
teachers of Floral Park, N. Y., on March 
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9- Her subject was “Speech Curriculum in 
the Elementary and High Schools.” 


Mr. Charles F. Wells gave a talk on “In- 
formal Dramatization” at the Reader’s 
Training Institute of the Manhattan Coun- 
cil of Girl Scouts on February 1. He also 
talked on “The Current Theater” at the 
Sunday evening forum of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity on February 19. 


Household Arts and Science 


Professor Cora M. Winchell attended the 
Sixth Biennial Conference of the National 
Council of Parent Education, and the 
meetings of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation held in Detroit February 20 
to 24. Following these meetings, Professor 
Winchell attended those of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics and of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 


Professor Winchell spoke before the 
Mothers in Council, Jenkintown, Pa., on 
March 7. On March 9 to 11, she attended 
the annual meeting of the North Atlantic 
Regional Conference which was held in 
Boston. 


Professor Lillian H. Locke addressed 
the Missouri State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
on March 31. She also attended the Con- 
ference on Consumer Education which 
was held at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., April 3 to 5. 


Professor B. R. Andrews spoke before the 
Department of Home Economics and the 
State Home Economics Extension staff at 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
on March 31, and addressed the State 
Conference of Home Economics teachers 
at St. Louis on April 1. He also presented 
a paper before the National Conference on 
Consumer Education which was held at 


Stephens College. 


Vocational Education 


On January 20 Professor Edwin A. Lee 
addressed the Regional Conference on 
Occupational Adjustment in Baltimore, 
On January 27 he was one of the speakers 
at the Annual Education Conference of 
the School of Education, Boston Univer. 
sity, taking as his topic “Recent Trends in 
Guidance.” 


Professor Lee addressed a meeting of the 
Elementary School Principals’ Association 
of Nassau County, L. L., held February 2 
at the Garden City Hotel. 


On March 17 Professor Lee spoke be- 
fore the New Jersey Vocational Arts As- 
sociation at Asbury Park, N. J. 


Commercial Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner attended the 
meeting of the National Council of Edu- 
cation at Cleveland as a representative of 
the National Education Association De- 
partment of Business Education. 


At a meeting of the Michigan Commercial 
Education Association held in Grand 
Rapids on March 25 Professor Forkner 
spoke on the subject “The Social Respon- 
sibility of Business Education.” 


Professor Forkner is serving in an ad- 
visory capacity on an employment survey 
for the youth of Lawrence, L. L, and is 
also acting as adviser on the commercial 
education curriculum at Rutherford, N. J. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse F. Williams was recently 
awarded the Gulick Honor Medal by the 
Health Education Teachers Association of 
the New York City High Schools for dis- 
tinguished service in the field of physical 
education. On February 27 he was awarded 
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an honorary Doctor of Science degree by 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


On March 15 Professor Josephine L. Rath- 
bone talked to the students of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., High School on “Posture”; the 
following day, she addressed the Child 
Study Group of Springfield, Mass., on 
“Emotions and the Role Physical Educa- 
tion Plays in Directing Them”; on March 
21 she spoke to the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Ridgewood, N. J., on “Organ- 
ization and Stimulation: Their Effects 
upon Children as Well as Adults”; on 
March 31, she talked before the Thera- 
ic Section of the Southern District So- 
ciety of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion at Indianapolis on “Physical Educa- 
tion Activities for Different Stages in 
Psycho-physical Development”; and on 
April 4 she addressed the Therapeutic Sec- 
tion of the National Convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at San Fran- 
cisco on “Certain Pathological Conditions 
for Which Relaxation Is Indicated.” Im- 
mediately following the National Conven- 
tion, Professor Rathbone gave talks be- 
fore the Northern and Southern California 
Chapters of the American Physiotherapy 
Society. She attended a two-day confer- 
ence at Texas State College for Women 
at Denton April 13 and 14, and talked to 
one of the sections on the topic “Correc- 
tive Physical Education and Relaxation.” 


Professor William L. Hughes talked at 
the Bergen County Hi Y Father and Son 
Banquet at Passaic, N. J.. March 11 on 
“Watching the Score Board.” 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Princess Anna Schwarzenberg, executive 
secretary of the International Council of 
Nurses, was the guest of honor at a tea 
given February 9 in the Grace Dodge 
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Room by the faculty of the Nursing Edu- 
cation Division and the Nursing Educa- 
tion Club. She spoke informally on the 
work of the International Council of 
Nurses, which is composed of nursing 
organizations from thirty-one countries 
and has its headquarters in London. Dean 
Effie J. Taylor of the Yale University 
School of Nursing is president of the 
Council and Professor Isabel M. Stewart 
is chairman of the Council's Committee on 
Education, which is now engaged in a 
study of postgraduate education for nurses 
in the thirty-one member countries. 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Florence Nightingale School 
of Nursing at Bordeaux, France. The 
main building of this school was erected 
by the American Nurses’ Association as a 
memorial to American nurses who died in 
the World War. 


Miss Evelyn L. Childs has withdrawn from 
her regular work at Teachers College be- 
cause of ill health. She is doing some part- 
time extramural teaching this semester and 
plans to rest for a time before returning 
to active work. Miss Marie Farrell, a 
student in the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed instructor in 
Miss Childs’ courses. 


Miss Katherine B. Allen, a graduate of the 
Yale University School of Nursing (1937), 
has completed a year of study in the field 
of orthopedic nursing for which she was 
given a fellowship by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and has been appointed an 
assistant in the Nursing Education Division 
during the Spring Session. She will work 
especially with the Public Health Nursing 
students interested in orthopedic nursing. 


THE LIBRARY 


A few copies of the earlier quarterly is- 
sues of The Library Consultant are still 
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available. Copies of the following titles 
may be purchased for fifteen cents each: 
“State and Municipal Educational Docu- 
ments,” “The School Library,” “Library 
Materials for the Study and Teaching of 
Home Economics,” “Library Materials 
Useful in the Field of Adult Education.” 


The current issue of Classroom Litera- 
ture, the monthly publication of the School 
Library Laboratory, is entitled “Rural Life 
Abroad.” It supplements the February 
issue, which dealt with “Rural Life in 
America.” Copies may be purchased for 
fifteen cents each. 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Horace Mann School 


On March g Professor R. B. Raup of 
Teachers College addressed the Parents 
Study Group, taking as his subject “Some 
Problems Concerning the Experience Cur- 
riculum.” At an earlier meeting of this 
group Professor H. L. Hollingworth of 
Barnard College spoke on “Educational 


Honesty.” 


At the National Conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association held in 
Detroit February 22 to 25, Miss Mary 
Harden was one of the speakers in the 
section which discussed “Needed Experi- 
mentation in the Junior High School.” 
She took as her topic “The Need for a 
Systematic Program of Evaluation in the 
Junior High School.” At Cleveland Miss 
Harden spoke at the annual mid-winter 
dinner meeting of Pi Lambda Theta. She 
responded to the toast: Education, A Key 
to Democracy. 


Mrs. Helen Latham Comstock retired on 
February 1 after teaching music in the 
Horace Mann School for thirty-six years. 
She and Mr. Comstock plan to live in New 
Hampshire and Virginia in the future. 
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The Horace Mann High School gave q 
Modern Dance Demonstration on March 
16 and 17 in Thompson Gymnasium. Each 
class created its own dance and designed 
and made its own costumes. The dances of 
the four upper classes were in competition 
and were judged as to composition, execu- 
tion, and general presentation. Miss Ruth 
W. Jones, chairman of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department of the Horace Mann 
School, supervised the dances and Mrs, 
Sally Tobin Dietrich was in charge of the 
music. 


Lincoln School 


Professor Lester Dix served as chairman 
of a discussion group on the Junior High 
School at the Detroit conference of the 
Progressive Education Association in Feb- 
ruary. He also attended the meetings of 
the National Education Association at 
Cleveland. 


Miss Alfhild Axelson has been appointed . 
a member of the Council on Orthopedic 
Nursing of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. 


Mr. H. Emmett Brown contributed an 
article on “The Redirection of Secondary 
Education and Its Bearing on Science 
Teaching” to the February issue of Edu 
cational Method, and “Examination Ques- 
tions” to School Science and Mathematics 
for December, January, and February. 


Professor John R. Clark has been serving 
in an advisory capacity to committees 
which are engaged in the reorganization 
of mathematics curricula at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Wilmington, Del., and New Britain, 
Conn. 


Miss Elaine Dickinson is giving a series of 
fifteen lectures in a course on Industrial 
Arts for Elementary Grades which is be- 
ing offered at Long Beach, N. Y., under 
the auspices of Teachers College. 
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Dr. Gertrude Driscoll gave a talk on 
“Child Guidance” February 1 at Stevens 
Hoboken Academy, and one on “Disci- 
pline—How and Why?” February 19 at 
Riverside Church, New York City. 


Mr. K. P. Grabarkiewicz, custodian of the 
Lincoln School building, contributed an 
article entitled “Better Wash Rooms” to 
The Nation’s Schools for February. He is 
conducting a training course for custo- 
dians at Hempstead, L. 1, and Cliffside 
Park, N. J., under the auspices of Teachers 
College. 


A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rat- 
ing Scales (revised edition) by Dr. Ger- 
trude Hildreth has been published by The 
Psychological Corporation of New York. 
Dr. Hildreth contributed an article en- 
tiled “New Trends in Spelling” to the 
Joint (1939) Yearbook of the American 
Educational Research Association and the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association. She gave 
talks on “Remedial Work in Reading” and 
“Maturation and Handwriting” at the 
meetings of the National Education As- 
sociation in Cleveland. 


Mrs. Beatrice Jennings is teaching pottery 
classes for groups of parents at Lincoln 
School Tuesday evenings and Thursday 
mornings. 


At the annual parents’ luncheon at Walden 
School, New York City, on February 13 
Dr. James E. Mendenhall gave a talk on 
“My Conception of Democracy in the 
School.” He talked on “Critique of Visual 
Education” at a session of the American 
Educational Research Association in Cleve- 
land on March 1. 


Mrs. Ouida Meyer is directing a group in 
English country dancing at Lincoln School 


on Tuesday evenings from eight to ten 
o'clock. 


Six Greek Cities—An Experiment in In- 


tegration by B. J. R. Stolper and Henry 
C. Fenn has recently been published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


Miss Rose Wyler is educational consultant 
for the Science Educational Broadcast Se- 
ries entitled “New Horizons,” which is 
sponsored by the American Museum of 
Natural History and broadcast over the 
Columbia network. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


Bureau of Publications 


The exhibit of the Bureau of Publications 
at the Cleveland meetings of the National 
Education Association provided excellent 
opportunity for alumni and other visitors 
to become acquainted with the recent pub- 
lications of Teachers College. 


The current issue of The Test Newsletter 
distributed by the Bureau of Publications 
carries an interesting article entitled 
“Looking Ahead at Tests” by Professor 
Irving Lorge. Copies may be obtained 
from the Bureau upon request. 


The Bureau announces the publication of 
Life and Environment by Paul B. Sears, 
the first volume in The Science in Mod- 
ern Living Series, which is edited by Pro- 
fessor Samuel Ralph Powers. The second 
book in the series, The Storehouse of 
Civilization by C. C. Furnas, will be pub- 
lished in July. 


Office of the Controller 


The total income for the educational activi- 
ties of Teachers College in 1937-38 was 
$2,880,600. Of this amount $119,335 came 
from gifts, $271,549 from income from 
endowments, and $2,388,650 from student 
fees. Total resources of the corporation on 
June 30, 1938 amounted to $20,588,600. 
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The exchange of views on administrative 
policy at Teachers College is facilitated by 
membership of two Student Council rep- 
resentatives on the Committee on Business 
Affairs. 


This year three private dining rooms 
adjacent to the cafeteria were made avail- 
able to students and staff. Two of the 
rooms seat sixteen each, and the third 
accommodates twenty-four. The rooms 
are equipped with folding doors, so that 
sixty can be taken care of at one time. 
Larger groups are served in the Grace 
Dodge Room. Reservations are made 
through the Student Council. This provi- 
sion enables small discussion groups to 
meet at lunch or dinner. 

Miss Dorothy McGinnis, manager of 
the dining halls, reports the following 
statistics for one week in October in each 
of the years indicated: 


1933 1937 1938 


Total number 

7,565 7,683 8,534 
Average check .. .338 .301 
Receipts ........ $2,594 $2,388 $2,566 


The installation of a new electrical genera- 
tor of 500 k.w. capacity increases the total 
capacity from 600 k.w. to 1100 k.w. Two 
of the four coal-burning boiler units of 
the central heating plant have been con- 
verted to burn oil. Inasmuch as no more 
than two are required in operation at any 
one time, the College is in position to use 
the cheaper fuel. These improvements in 
utilities have been made under the guidance 
of the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, Dr. H. H. Linn, and the super- 
intendent of operation, Mr. Leslie Helm. 
Professor Morton J. Arendt of the School 
of Engineering of Columbia University was 
the consultant. 


Mr. Helm, formerly principal of the 
Janitor-Engineer Training School at 
Minneapolis, is now superintendent of 
operation and chief engineer at Teachers 


College. His assistant at Minneapolis, Mr, 
K. P. Grabarkiewicz is directing the 
custodial division at Lincoln School this 
year, and will be promoted to the Position 
of assistant superintendent of operation 
at Teachers College on July 1. 


A training course is being offered to the 
Nassau County school custodian-engi 
this year at Hempstead, L.I., one Saturday 
morning each month. A similar 
course is being given at Cliffside, N. J. 
Instructors include Mr. Grabarkiewicz, 
Mr. Helm, and Dr. Linn. A group of 
school custodian-engineers from Cliffside 
and Rutherford, N. J., attended a demon- 
stration of custodial activities at Lincoln 
School on March 25. 


In residence in the five Teachers College 
halls for the Spring Session are 105 faculty 
families; 108 student families; and 490 
single women. About 75 part-time students 
are also accommodated over each week- 
end. So great is the demand for rooms 
and apartments for the coming Summer 
Session that all applications received since 
January 1 (more than 500 to date) have 
had to be referred elsewhere. 


Pursuing a program for modernizing and 
improving the residence halls, the entire 
sixth floor of Whittier Hall has been re- 
decorated and was opened up for students 
on March 15. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Gibbs, manager of residence 
halls, a number of changes were made 
which increased the attractiveness and 
comfort of the rooms. 


Residence Halls 


In two Teachers College residence halls 
for graduate women with capacity of six 
hundred, some two hundred girls are pre- 
paring their own meals and eating regu- 
larly in the community kitchen-dining 
rooms—a utilization which greatly taxes 
the amount of space provided and which 
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OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


has exceeded the expectations of the ad- 

The community kitchen-dining room 
(popularly called the Student Kitchen) is 
unique, it is believed, among dormitory 
co-operatives. It is not a community en- 

rise in the sense that the students pool 
their funds and take turns performing the 
various tasks requisite to serving the whole 
group. Rather the “Skilleteers,” as the 
members of an organization founded in 
1933 are called, work as individuals, each 
girl doing her own marketing, preparing 
her own food, and providing her own 
utensils. From six o’clock in the morning 
until midnight the kitchen is never empty, 
and at some hours it is overflowing. With- 
out co-operation on the part of all par- 
ticipating such an enterprise could not 
long survive. Unwittingly, Teachers Col- 
lege, in providing a place where students 
could eat well and save money, provided 
also a laboratory for an experiment in 
completely democratic living and govern- 
ment. 

Glad to co-operate with such an enter- 
prising and appreciative group, the College 
has improved and enlarged the space and 
equipment from time to time until now 
the Student Kitchen at Seth Low Hall 
comprises one kitchen 9’ 6” x 16’ 6”, an- 
other 9’ x 12’, a dining room 9’ 6” x 24’ 
with linoleum-covered floor and gaily 
painted tables and chairs, a dishwashing 
room, ninety individual lockers to hold 
dishes and staples, and two eighteen-cubic- 
foot electric refrigerators. At the present 
time nearly a hundred students are cook- 
ing regularly in Seth Low kitchen. Similar 
facilities provided on the tenth floor of 
Whittier Hall are being used by another 
hundred students. These facilities, includ- 
ing gas and electricity, are provided by 
the College entirely without charge and 
are available to any resident of Whittier 
Hall. A dormitory maid spends two or 
more hours a day doing the heavy clean- 
ing. The students are responsible for care of 
their own and community property and for 
cleaning and defrosting the refrigerators. 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments reported by the Office of Place- 
ment Service in the March Recorp: 


Pruitt, Dorothy A., supervising dietitian, 
Eastern State Hospital, Williamsburg, Va. 

Pulliam, Nolan D., executive secretary, 
Arizona Education Association, Phoenix. 

Quimby, Alice (A.M. 1937), substitute 
teacher of art, Berkeley Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Richard, C. Ellen, teacher of commercial 
subjects, High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Riggs, Helen M. (A.M. 1928), dietitian, 
Westchester County Home, Hawthorne, 
N. Y. 

Ross, Mary A. (B.S. 1937), assistant dieti- 
tian, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City. 

Rost, Alice (A.M. 1937), teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, Washington School, River- 
dale, Ill. 

Saviski, Benedict J. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Pearl River, 
N. Y. 

Schiff, Fred (B.S. 1937), teacher of health 
and physical education, Centralia High 
School, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Sellman, John Leslie, teacher of English, 
High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Settlemayer, Roberta Lyons, assistant 
dietitian, Brooklyn Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Severson, Hazel Geneva (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of English, West High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Shoemaker, Elizabeth (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of mathematics and psychology, 
Fairmont Junior College, Washington, 

Smith, Florence C., instructor in foods 
and nutrition, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. No fee is charged. For infor- 


mation write to the Placement Office for its book- 
let, Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Smith, Jean P., teacher of English, 
Semple School, New York City. 

Springen, Ray E., instructor in com- 
mercial subjects, Katherine Gibbs School, 
New York City. 

Sterling, Richard Leroy, educational ad- 
viser, Civilian Conservation Corps, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y. 

Stevenson, Maude H. (A.M. 1938), audi- 
torium teacher, Ada Henderson School, 
Cameron, Tex. 

Strickler, Gertrude A. (B.S. 1935), art 
supervisor, Staples School, Easton, Conn. 
and Redding School, Redding, Conn. 

Taylor, Katharine (Ed.D. 1937), chief 
of Division of Prevention, and Mental 
Hygiene, State Department, Madison, Wis. 

Thomas, Dorcas, elementary teacher, 
Public School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Thompson, Ethel G. (B.S. 1935), dieti- 
tian, Bonnie Brae Farm, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Torpy, Catherine (A.M. 1938), second 
grade teacher, Public School, Peekskill, 
N. Y. 

Tuckel, Florence B., assistant dietitian, 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, New 
York City. 

Van Meter, Martha Pettit (A.M. 1930), 
supervisor of health education, Department 
of Health, Louisville, Ky. 

Vogelback, Arthur L., assistant professor 
of English, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Volle, Reva M. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in home economics, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wagar, Nellie M. (A.M. 1935), director 
of field work, Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Wagner, Harriet Benita (B.S. 1938), 
assistant social worker and guidance coun- 
selor, New York League for Hard of 
Hearing, New York City. 

Walker, Gertrude (M.S. 1933), dietitian, 
Berea College Hospital, Berea, Ky. 
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Ward, Nancy Ferrell (A.M. 1938), di- 
rector of nursery school, Jewish Center, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ware, Harriot (A.M. 1917), state super- 
visor of Household Service Demonstration 
Project, Boston, Mass. 

Walker, Warren (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of shop and social studies, Public School, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 

Webster, Kathryn (A.M. 1938), home 
management specialist, South Dakota State 
College Extension, Brookings, S. D. 

Westfall, Hollis D. (A.M. 1936), director 
of physical education, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Port Arthur, Tex. 

White, Elizabeth Farmer (A.M. 1930), 
teacher of physical education, Public 
School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

White, John M., teacher of health and 
physical education, Jesuit High School, 
New Orleans, La. 

Whittington, Helen D., fifth grade 
teacher, Public School, Malverne, L. I. 

Whyte, Felicia, public health nurse, 
Spring Grove, Pa. 

Wier, Lillian Allison (A.M. 1936), 
teacher of mathematics, Junior High 
School No. 29, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilhelm, Virginia (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of English, Excelsior Union High School, 
Norwalk, Calif. 

Williams, Elson K. (A.M. 1937), prin- 
cipal, Umatilla Colored School, Umatilla, 
Fla. 

Wilmer, Marguerite (A.M. 1938), head 
of girls’ resident hall, Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash. 

Winebrenner, D. Kenneth, instructor in 
art, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Woodruff, Virginia M. (B.S. 1937), 
assistant dietitian, Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases, New York City. 

Wright, Nell Brooks (A.M. 1938), ele- 
mentary teacher, Public School, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


